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When Storm Shakes the World 


TERNAL GOD, in thy wisdom thou hast thrust us 
thy children out amid vast and powerful forces that now 
remake our world. 

Thou who dost ride to thy victories on the storm of 
events that shake the world, grant unto us something of 
this power that is in full measure thine. 

Vouchsafe unto us courage for the hard day—and for 
the long look. 

Grant us insight into the causes of the things we see 
working out their will around us. 

Touch us; O God, with the urgency of him ore said, 
“The night cometh when no man can work.” 

Hallow the small things we do with an awareness of 
the ties that bind them to thy purpose. 

Endow us with the capacity for desperate choices— 
choices between the old ways we love and the new 
ways with the touch of the future upon them. 

We rest our faith upon the Ancient Word that if any 
man lack wisdom he is to ask of thee who “‘givest to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not.’”’ Grant us this boon 
liberally, our Lord, for our need is great. 

In the name of Him who age after age maketh all 
things new. Amen. 


(Prayer used in opening the meeting of the Editorial Board at which the 
plans announced on this page and further on in this issue were adopted.) 


Three Crucial Years 


Ir THE READER could close his eyes now and open them in 
an instant upon a world miraculously made three years 
older, what differences would he discover? What would 
have happened? 


For three more years the churches will have felt the im- 
pact of war conditions. Some communities and their 
churches will have been even more depleted by defense 
industry migrations than now, and others deluged with 
newcomers. Other changes caused by war will have been 
felt. Will these new conditions have been capitalized by 
Christian forces for the Kingdom? Does Christian educa- 
tion expect to receive back into the church the millions of 
its sons now in far fields and offer them unchanged the 
program they left behind? To what extent is Christian 
education aware of these things? 


These and other questions growing out of the war are 
now being answered and will be answered in the next few 
years for good or ill. 


The United Christian Education Advance will be three 
years older. We will have behind us three years more of 
effort to improve the quality of our church program; three 
more years for making our homes instruments for Christian 
education; and three more years for turning our com- 
munities into supports rather than enemies of Christian 
character. Will we have capitalized this mighty instrument 
just now getting under way, or have lost it in our absorp- 
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tion in other things? Will we really improve our schools, 
or only issue proclamations about doing so during Re- 
ligious Education Week? Actually reach our homes, or 
only orate and emote about them during Christian Family 
Week? Really make an impact on our communities, or 
lose out on it because we do not see the deeper meaning of 
this third goal of our Advance? 

The answers to these questions “cut to the quick” of the 
Christian education movement. 


Three more years of work will have been done on re- 
vamping the entire lesson situation for twenty-one million 
pupils in church schools. The first of these lessons will 
have been a year in use, the second battery will just be 
coming into use, and others will be in the offing. Nothing 
like this has ever been undertaken before. Will it be as 
significant a step for the next generation as was the in- 
troduction of the Uniform Lessons two generations ago 
and the Closely Graded Lessons a generation ago? When 
the new lessons are introduced, will the pupils and teachers 
know that something has happened? Will they be pre- 
pared for this new thing, through leadership education and 
editorial work in the millions of pages prepared for them 
in those three years? Will January 1, 1945 and January 1, 
1946 be red-letter days in Christian education? Or will 
twenty-one million people miss what has happened because 
anyhow they never read the fine print on the first page of 
all quarterlies giving the name of the lessons being used? 


It means much to Christian education which way these 
queries are answered. 


Three years from now, in all likelihood, eight inter- 
church bodies in North America will have become one. 
Will that be just an organizational stunt, or a profound 
change in the life of the churches? Will “ecumenicity” be 
merely a new word for this generation to learn to “ver- 
balize”? Or, will it grip the imagination and touch into a 
world fellowship the life of every boy or girl received into 
a Protestant church from then on? Will the merger be 
just a new toy to monkey with, or a bone of contention 
because someone doesn’t like this detail or that? (There 
are those among us in danger of doing either.) Will the 
bricklayer or the banker who sat beside you in church 
yesterday know of it, or care? Or, will the merger become 
what it really is—an expression of a very profound change 
in the life of the church and every local church? Will the 
forces of Christian education be wise enough to sense this 
latter? Will we be on the way three years hence to capital- 
izing this new possibility and so affecting the entire future 
program of the church? 


There is more to this business than appears on the 
surface of that mystic modern word “merger.” 


In three years the yeasty theological ferment at work in 
the churches will have produced something—a new batch of 
bread or a sour mass of old dough. Some tend to surrender 
completely and abjectly to the impetus of a revived interest 
in theology, and thereby forget both the strength in Chris- 
tian education that it has attacked and as well the 
weaknesses in it. Others have resisted and ridiculed it, 


missing thus their own weaknesses and its strength and 
truth. Are we to go on in one or the other of these paths, 
both so often chosen by emotion rather than reason? 

Here, too, are questions whose answers are elusive but 
all the more necessary on that account. 

The church will for three more years have been involved 
in a changing social world. It always has been. But now 
there come the added problems of completing a war and 
then helping to guide the making of peace. We are in the 
grip of long-term social forces that are bigger than war, 
that express themselves betimes in war, that persist in 
times of peace, and that would still plague us if the last 
sword were made into a plowshare. 

To what extent is Christian education aware of these 
things? 

These six profound changes are going on under our very 
noses these days, changes that carry along within them in 
many ways the Christian education movement. What can 
be done about them? ; 

The Editorial Board of the Journal has faced these prob- 
lems. It has asked itself what the Journal can do about 
them, and the answer is contained in the four-page center 
spread which has been added to this number. The general 
plan outlined there has been worked out with the coopera- 
tion of the Advisory Editorial Council. It lays down in a 
broad outline the Jowrnal’s policy in a time of change. It 
will be subject to the alterations that a changing world 
makes inevitable. It is hereby commended to Journal 
readers to express the hope, the faith and the purpose of 
those who plan their magazine. 


The Next Fifteen Years 


Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, General Secretary of the 
Division of Christian Education of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, here looks into the future and tells 
what major change he thinks is going to come about in 
Christian education in the next fifteen years. He finds 
it in the trend to make Christian education the concern 
of the whole church, but finds both dangers and possibili- 
ties in the way it is being worked out. Next month a 
group of brief statements by several writers will bring 
this interesting series to a close. There will also be an 
editorial on the entire series which will sum it up and also 
show its relation to the future plans for the JOURNAL an- 
nounced in this issue. ~»* 


An All-Church Approach 
By Harry Thomas Stock 


Qr mopern cHURCH FATHERS are discovering religious 
education and are defining it for the experts. It is to be 
the means by which the theological statements of 
ecclesiastical bodies are to be interpreted to young and 
old. Christian education thus becomes a concern of the 
church and not of the Sunday school alone. Its objectives 
and substance are those of the church. 

This will be a gain if the church objectives have to do 
with life as well as with faith, and if faith is regarded as 
more than intellectual orthodoxy. The danger is that the 
faith to be transmitted will be an esoteric theology 
determined by super-adults, the meaning of which will be 
intelligible only to the graduate mind. Its formulas are 
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as ineffective for the ills of mankind as the lingo of the 
medical profession is for the healing of disease. Right 
thinking is important, but it is not enough. The church 
and its educational leaders must be concerned that persons 
shall grow in the experience of the Christian religion. 

The bird-and-flower brand of children’s work is in- 
adequate. Interesting discussions for young people are 
insufficient. The critics of modern religious education have 
insisted that it has not led pupils to an understanding of 
the Christian faith. The same may -be said of preaching. 
Recent experiments of the preacher-priestly type which 
would wipe out the creative age-group processes will not 
be more effective than other methods of mass instruction. 
The pastoral or “person-centered” aspect of Christian 
education must not be lost. 

Christian education is the process by which we help 
persons to grow in the experience and expression: of the 
Christian religion. Christian experiences are both the goal 
and the means by which the goal is reached. Educators 
have not always provided experiences which are uniquely 
Christian. Hence, the current emphasis upon churchly 
worship instead of the programized worship of depart- 
ments, and upon children’s churches, youth churches, and 
family worship in the sanctuary. This is all to the good 
provided the family service is planned for the whole family, 
and if a children’s church or a church of youth is more 
than a receptive congregation. 

The new emphasis upon the unity of the church may 
result in a correlation of missionary and social action 
projects for all ages. Children, young people and adults 
may thus be used for good ends by propagandistic methods. 
It need not be so. If old and young together plan im- 
portant all-church projects and then encourage creative 
activities by the age groups, real progress will be made. 
It may be that we shall actually get theologians, missionary 
and social leaders and age group specialists together to 
build a unified and comprehensive church program, in 
behalf of which the creative energies of the age groups 
may be released. Then, indeed, the church will be the 
church, and it will also be a school of Christian living. 


Facing Wartime Needs 


Arsoucu the advisory sections of the International 
Council will not meet this February, on account of the 
difficulties of wartime transportation, there will be meet- 
ings of a few of the committees and of the International 
Council itself. 

In addition there will be a small but important confer- 
ence on the theme “Christian Education Faces Wartime 
Needs” with a selected group of laymen and some profes- 


- sional leaders. The eight commissions into which the con- 


ference will be divided indicate its range and content: The 
United Advance) Meets the Emergency; Family Security 
in War Time; The Church Serving Men Under Arms; The 
Church Serving War Industry and Camp Communities; 
The Church’s Stake in Wartime Community Activities; 
The United Field Approach—a War Emergency Measure; 
Preparing the Church for its Post-War Responsibility; Our 
Part in a Worldwide Fellowship in Christian Education. 

Governor Stassen of Minnesota, the new President of 
the Council, will serve as a resource leader in the com- 
mission on Post-War Responsibility and.on the Committee 
on Findings. 
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I believe in God 


By George M. Gibson 


PRESIDENT PALMER’s article, “The World’s Short- 
est, Wisest Creed,” in the January number, intro- 
duced a series of statements of personal religious 
belief. Dr. Gibson, who develops the initial article 
in any Christian creed, “I Believe in God,” is the 
pastor of the, United Church of Hyde Park, on 
Chicago's South Side. 


BELIEVE in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 


and earth.” 


We would look far for a more complete statement about 
God than this from the classic creed of Christendom. That 
ancient credo will need re-statement and re-application in 
every generation, and we are not relieved of the responsi- 
bility of understanding it in terms of our own time of con- 
flict. And yet, in grand and simple utterance, it gives us 
what we need to know and to act upon. It says two things 
about God, that he is both goodness and power—the 
Father, and the Creator. Each of these terms is absolutely 
necessary to the other. Either without the other is false. 
Goodness without power is sentimental, and belief in it 
can rise no higher than a vague pantheism. Power with- 
out goodness is cruel; and the power-conception of the 
universe, as of human politics, leads to barbarism. 
Transcending those two errors, the classic proclamation of 
the Christian is: “I believe in God the Father; ... I 
believe in God the Creator.” 


Each Concept Needs the Other 


As either of these statements without the other is false, 
each of them needs the other to make it true. The Father- 
hood of God was a great and necessary emphasis in modern 
Christianity. His character was seen in terms of a com- 
passionate concern for his children. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son was his main revelation. The humanitarian 
mood was congenial to this insight into the nature of God 
as the loving Father of universal mankind, uniting all 
men into the family of redemption. The Fatherhood of 
God was a conception quite at home in an age whose chief 
ethical concern was the Brotherhood of Man. 


It would be tragic to lose that emphasis. And, in order 
to save it, we must come to understand the dependence of 
the fatherhood upon the creatorship of God. Without that, 
the religion of man becomes a romantic idealism, making 
no demands upon human contrition, without which there 
can be no brotherhood, and doomed to disappointment 
along with all other purely human ideals. All the gods 
that man has made are powerless to save him. And so, as 
the Brotherhood of Man requires the Fatherhood of God, 
so the Fatherhood of God requires the Creatorship of God. 


What A Man Believes Is Important 


It is at this point that the newer theological emphasis 
makes its most telling criticism of the modern mood. 
God is not affected by what man believes about him; 
he is no mere god-idea. But what man believes about 
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God is of tremendous importance to man, individually and 
collectively. Everything in human life depends upon 
whether we can say with devotional conviction, “I believe 
in God, . . . Maker of heaven and earth.” For our saying 
this is a sign of faith that the Father of goodness is also 

ord of power; that not only are we to be encouraged by 
the good intentions of the Deity, but actually rescued by 
his ability to save. Our God is not a mere aim, but the 
Authority over all things made. His sovereignty is that of 
eminent domain, the lordship of the Creator over the 
creature. 


The bearing of this belief on the lives of the believers is 
tremendous, and its implications on the total human con- 
dition are far-reaching. One truly believing that God has 
all things under his dominion, will know where to place 
his supreme loyalty; he will not yield allegiance to usurpers 
of that claim which belongs to the Creator alone. And one 
truly believing in God as Lord of all life, will respond to 
his lordship with justice, mercy and humility; the hum- 
bling and ennobling sense of his own creatureship comes 
over him as he says: “He hath made us, and not we 
ourselves”; and he is fit, thereby, for a creative part in 
world redemption. 


Yet again, the sovereignty of God has, without the Father- 
hood, been presented as the hardness of an absolute 
potentate, and has produced a cowering fear in those 
whom the Father intended to be his loving and obedient 
children. We must turn again and again to the revelation 
in Christ. Here, in perfection and entirety, God stands 
known to men. Having seen Christ, they have seen the 
Father, and can say, “I believe,” both in his goodness and 
in his power. 


The Times Call for Belief 


Today men are feeling the need for a creed. Something 
has happened to religious thought in the last decade. 
Under the impact of world crisis, we are thrown back 
upon the deeper resources of faith, and are finding out 
that theology is both fundamental and contemporary. 
The distrust of doctrines and creeds, so widely expressed 
in religious circles a few years ago, has definitely given 
way to a vital interest in the very theology that modern 
man had come to regard as a worn-out mode of thought. 
This is true not only in professional circles, but also 
among laymen; these issues have been brought out of the 
cloister into the liberal discussion group. The more the 
disillusionment with purely political and economic solu- 
tions of world problems, the more it is being sensed that 
nothing outside theology is important! 


That passing modern emphasis against theology was, 
in reality, another effort to supplant the unique Christian 
teachings with a natural theology. There have been many 
such efforts in our history, and they all demonstrate the 
inadequacy of natural theology as a substitute for Chris- 
tian doctrine. Except God be known as he is revealed in 
Christ, he is but dimly sensed. When man relies only upon 
his inventive imagination, he comes to regard God from 
the viewpoint of vague sentimentality or of impersonal 
cruelty. The corrective is found in the realization of the 
truth of that tremendous assumption upon which Jesus 
based his life: “God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” 


Sharing 
backgrounds 


New attitudes created through 


inter-cultural festivals 
By Elizabeth Gillilan* 


N AN EVENING in October, an unusual gathering 

thronged the parish house of a city church. Besides 
a handful of adult leaders and a score of the young people 
whose home church it was, there came young people from 
the neighboring Reformed Jewish congregation, from a 
Negro church, from a Japanese church, and from a Prot- 
estant congregation of Italian background. A few Catholic 
young people of Irish and Italian parentage, reached 
through the local Y. W. C. A., were also present. The 


occasion was an All-American Autumn Festival. 


In the big room in which they gathered—formerly a 
sanctuary—the blue of stained glass, gold of organ pipes, 
and the red of old velvet hangings, glowed softly in the 
light from shaded lamps. In a corner of the room the 
Jewish neighbors had erected a sukka, a booth of boughs 
of the sort traditionally a part of their celebration of the 
Feast of Ingathering. Made of leafy branches and honey- 
colored autumn grasses, it was decorated with autumn 
fruits and vegetables, and an abundance of white and 
purple grapes had been suspended from the branches. It 
was lighted from within, and behind it was hung a deep 
blue backdrop, against which the little golden pumpkins 
and red peppers, amid the green leaves and branches of 
bittersweet, shone like jewels. The very sight of the sukka 
evoked a festive feeling and the deep thought that it rep- 
resented a custom not centuries, but millenniums, old. In 
its presence time seemed telescoped, and one recalled 
patriarchs and shepherd kings in Israel. 


Exchange of Experiences 


When some fifty persons had assembled, the company 
sat down in a compact circle, three or four deep, as around 
acamp-fire. The pastor of the host church spoke humorous, 
friendly words of greeting. Then the leader of the evening 
explained that the company had come together for the 
purpose of getting acquainted with one another. Though 


various cultural origins were represented, all were Ameri- 


cans by birth or adoption, hence it was fitting that they 
should come to know each other. 


They began by sharing at random personal memories of 
autumn—colored leaves, shortening days, the opening of 
school, football, Thanksgiving dinners, and the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers who, inspired by the Jewish customs 


* Director of Religious Education, University Heights Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. Those wishing more information 
concerning the Festival Method should address inquiries to the 
Intercultural Education Workshop, Rachel Davis-DuBois, Director, 
204 East 18th Street, New York City, or to the author at the 
same address. 
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known from the Bible, had made an intercultural Thanks- 
giving celebration with the Indians. 

Then the thought of the group was guided back further 
still to what the autumn had meant to their ancestors in 
Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Italy, Japan, Palestine. A 
Jewish rabbinical student told the origin of the sukka, and 
the way it symbolized the never-failing Providence of 
God in the transience of earthly life. He taught the group 
a Palestinian song of pilgrimage and sang the Hebrew 
words. The Negroes sang and then led the group in singing 
“Lift Every Voice and Sing,” a patriotic song composed by 
two Negroes. 


The Ceremonial 


All then took candles, lighted them, and formed a circle 
marching three abreast and singing “O Beautiful for Spa- 
cious Skies.” When the circle of light was complete, the 
candles were placed in holders set-in the deep window-sills 
about the room. The heightening of brightness induced a 
spirit of gaiety that found expression through a Yugo- 
Slavian kolo, a simple step to a gay tune, danced in a circle. 
This was followed by a procession through the sukka. 

Then the group, still with hands joined, formed a déep 
oval, open in front of the sukka, to permit all to see a 
Jewish youth light two candles ona small table inside the 
booth. As he did so, he chanted in Hebrew a blessing 
which he then repeated in English, “Praised be Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified 
us by thy commandments and commanded us concerning 
the kindling of the lights.” Then he lifted from the table 
the lulav, a wand-like arrangement of palm-leaf, myrtle, 
and willow, and a wild citron-fruit. These he held in his 
hand, chanting again in Hebrew, and pointing to the four 
points of the compass, to the heaven above and the earth 
beneath. The lighting of the candles, the colors of the 
sukka, the intoning of the words bya beautiful voice, made 
a very high moment and prepared for the “Quaker” silence 
that came next, as the young man stepped from the booth 
and closed the circle. 

The silence was broken then, and, remembering the 
custom of feasting at harvest time, they ate fruit from a 
large platter passed by two young men. This token “feast” 
was soon ended, and the ceremonial was closed by singing 
“America,” its harmonies enriched by the interwoven 
melody of “America’s Message.” 


Folk Dancing and Music 


The third phase of the evening was folk dancing—gay 
Swedish, Russian and American rhythms—in which the 
company continued as one. After an especially strenuous 
troika, they were glad to rest and watch with absorbed at- 
tention a young woman of Japanese background do a 
formal arrangement of chrysanthemums in a low bowl. 

Then a Negro youth sang, in a voice as easy and flowing 
as a wild bird’s; with a richness that seemed half the result 
of the sympathy and expectancy of the listeners. When he 
finished, there seemed nothing more to do. The company 
was satisfied. Forming a circle once more, they crossed 
hands and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” The sense of oneness 
was so strong that it was with a feeling of breaking a 
tangible thread that the leader broke the circle and said 
“good night.” 

But all was not finished. Each organization represented 
chose one person to keep in touch with the others in order 
that, as they said, “we can do it again.” 
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An outdoor ‘“‘sukka"’ at Temple Isaiah Israel, Chicago. 


How the Festival Grew 


This autumn festival was rooted, not only in the long 
past of cultural traditions of those who participated, but 
also in a history of’ concern on the part of the leaders of 
that local church for members of minority groups—a con- 
cern that mounted with each new indication of anti- 
Semitism and white-Negro tension in the city. Evidence of 
unchristian attitudes even within the church itself was not 
lacking, as when a junior department child asked, “What 
do we have to learn stories about Jews for? We don’t 
care anything about them,” or when certain adult church 
members were known to absent themselves from the Sun- 
day service when the pastor exchanged pulpits with a 
Negro. 


Years of teaching that the foundations of democracy 
must be laid in a faith in God’s love of all men, and of 
cultivating friendly relations with neighboring Jewish, 
Negro and Italian congregations, had laid a foundation 
for the festival experience. Through the festival there were 
brought together persons representing minority groups 
with the white Protestants who represent the old-stock 
American majority in a situation that was socially and 
aesthetically pleasurable. By using a non-controversial 
theme which dramatized cultural democracy at the same 
time that it touched poignant emotional areas, it was be- 
lieved that basic feelings of identification would be fos- 
tered. This situation, it was thought, would lead, first, to 
an acceptance on democratic terms of members of minor- 
ity groups, and second, to a concern for their plight in the 
injustices of society. 


The festival method had been evolved and successfully 
demonstrated in the course in Intercultural Education at 
New York University taught by Rachel Davis-DuBois the 
previous year, but as a technique of social education it 
had not before been tried in a specific community situa- 
tion. The first step was to send letters explaining the plan 
to the pastors and rabbis of the several groups already 
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having relationships to the host church, and inviting them 
to send representative young people to a festival-planning 
meeting. Two such meetings were held— in July and again 
in September. Then, two evenings before the festival itself, 
there was a gathering to put up the sukka and to practice 
folk dances and songs. Preparation included securing the 
services of a discussion leader versed in cultural lore and 
those of a folk-dance leader, as well as the promise of a 
specific contribution of each culture-group, and research 
into cultural backgrounds by several of the participants. 
The plan was flexible enough to allow for changes to be 
introduced if it seemed necessary in order to express the 
group’s feeling. 


Later Festivals 


Early in January the same groups were invited to hold 
a Winter Festival, this time at the Jewish Temple. It was 
based upon the theme of light suggested by the winter 
solstice and touched upon the customs surrounding 
Hanukkah (the Jewish Feast of Lights), Christmas, Epiph- 
any, and the Swedish Santa Lucia Day. Again, from all 
sides, came “We must do it again.” “Yes, in the spring.” 
When one girl said, “But that is so long to wait,” it was 
decided to hold a small, informal gathering early in Febru- 
ary. This was held in a home, and there was a discussion 
of great Americans, not only Washington and Lincoln, but 
Hayn Solomon and Crispus Attucks. No ceremonial was 
included, but there were folk-dancing, singing and re- 
freshments. 


More planning meetings, always of mixed groups, fol- 
lowed. In due course, the spring festival was held at a 
Negro church, and in August there was a summer party. 
Now, plans are being laid to widen the circle to include 
other groups of young people in the community, and to 
multiply the number of festivals given and hence contacts 
made. Other plans include the forming of a group to study 
problems relating to minorities in America. Still another 
movement is afoot to encourage the church people who 
have enjoyed a festival experience to open their homes to 
members of minority groups whom they have met, in 
small parties or as individual friends. 


Resulting Values 


After the first year’s experimentation the leaders have 
attempted to evaluate the results. On the part of those 
representing minorities, there is an agreement that it has 
given their young people a greater sense of the value of 
their own cultural heritage as related to the American scene 
as a whole. The white Protestant leaders find an encour- 
aging deepening of appreciation for their Negro, Jewish, 
and first and second generation immigrant neighbors. 


Two statements by young people are significant. One 
was made by an old-stock American youth who said, “I 
think it’s silly for my family, or me, or anybody else to 
dislike Jews just because they are Jews.” The other was 
made by a boy of exceptional privilege who said, “If we 
keep on segregating Negroes, how are we ever going to 
solve the Negro problem?” So incident after incident 
might be related. These have convinced the leaders of one 
church that a door has been opened before them, and they 
would encourage others to learn of it and enter in. For, 
as one wrote long ago, “there are many adversaries.” 


Volunteer 
teachers for 
weekday schools 


How one city got them and trained them 


By Elizabeth A. Taft* 


N THE LAST FEW YEARS hundreds of towns and 

cities in the United States have begun classes in re- 
ligious instruction on released time from the public schools. 
The problem of leadership naturally looms up in most of 
these places. If the teachers are volunteers—as they often 
must be—how can suitable ones be found and how can 
they be trained? How can they develop a professional 
pride in their work and grow in teaching skills? This is 
the story of how Syracuse, New York, is facing these 
problems. 

Fortunately the venture is a united one. The following 
denominations are cooperating in the venture: Baptist. 
Congregational, Episcopal, Evangelical, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist, Nazarene, Presbyterian, Reformed, Reformed Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, Universalist, and Wesleyan Mehodist. 
The Christian Missionary Alliance, the Rescue Mission and 
the Salvation Army also cooperate. 

The Council of Churches sponsors the schools. At the 
beginning it was decided that religious classes would be 
held in the church or churches nearest the public schools. 
This, of course, makes it much easier to find teachers. If 
a Presbyterian church needs a teacher and a Lutheran 
teacher lives near that church, it is far easier for her to 
teach there than to go several miles away to teach in a 
church of her own denomination. 

Most of the pupils are dismissed from 2:30 to 3:30 on 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. That meant from the 
first that a great many teachers would be needed for those 
days. The city was divided into ten sections with a minister 
in charge of each section. Religious classes were begun in 
many parts of the city. It was soon found, however, that 
the work was too great for the marginal time which the 
ministers could give to it, and a city supervisor for the 
schools was employed. 


Getting Leaders of Leaders 


It has -been the policy to open classes only when the 
church nearest to a school was willing to cooperate. If the 
church is interested, it will make every effort to provide 
teachers from its own group. One of the first tasks of the 
city supervisor was to call on all the ministers of the city 
to interest them in securing teachers. 

Another “first” was securing a director for each school 
if there were more than two classes in the church. Usually 
a director must also teach, but she keeps a friendly eye 


* Director of Religious Education, Council of Churches of Syra- 
cuse and Onondaga County, New York. 
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on the school. A teacher notifies her if she needs supplies 
or is to be absent. The supervisor has done a good deal of 
work through these church directors. None of them is 
paid, although in a few cases they are directors of religious 
education or secretaries in the employ of the church. In 
groups of six or eight they have been invited to the super- 
visor’s home for dinner in order that they may become 
better acquainted. So far there are thirty-nine churches 
holding religious classes. Without the assistance of the 
ministers and the directors of the schools it would have 
been impossible to open so many centers and secure 
teachers. 


Finding the Teachers 


During the year the supervisor talks at all kinds of 
church societies, parent-teachers’ associations, . mothers’ 
clubs—in fact, wherever she is asked to speak. The radio 
and the newspaper have been most generous with time and 
space. After a talk almost always some one volunteers to 
teach. Of course there is a danger in this, as some people 
volunteer who are not suitable teachers, but so far some- 
thing else has been found for them to do in the schools. 
Keeping the schools before the public is most important. 

There is a central weekday committee of ministers from 
the council of churches and its members are very helpful. 
The chairman is the pastor of one of the large downtown 
churches. Recently he preached a sermon about the schools 
and as a result twelve people from his church are working 
in religious classes, although his church is not used for 
weekday classes. 

The war has, of course, made the problem more difficult. 
Many of the teachers are called by the public school as 
permanent substitutes. Others take positions in war in- 
dustries. Still others leave town when their husbands enter 
the armed forces. Notwithstanding all of these difficulties, 
there are today more than 150 volunteer teachers for the 
3,000 pupils. 

Many of these teachers are highly trained—ex-school 
teachers or fine church school teachers. The wife of the 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Central New York and 
the wife of the executive secretary of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Convention are both numbered among the teachers, 
beside many others of that same type. Yet almost all of 
these teachers are interested in more training. At different 
times various methods have been used. 


Training the Teachers 


The work of training is simplified by the fact that with 
but two exceptions the same course of study is used 
throughout the city. In the office of the Council of Churches - 
are being assembled types of material for the use of the 
teachers. Visual aids, costumes, pictures and books are 
loaned. The teachers are asked to come in for conferences 
and hardly a day passes that some teachers do not come. 
As time goes on it is hoped that a great deal more supple- 
mentary material for the course of study will be available. 

One year monthly workers’ conferences were held in 
different sections of the city. Various methods of teaching 
were discussed, such as “How to use pictures,” “Creative 
activities,” or “Prayer.” 

Each year in the late fall an excellent leadership training 
school is held. A great many of the weekday school teachers 
enroll in these classes. On the sixth night of the school 
this past fall several rooms were fitted up with various 
kinds of visual aids. Two or three guides were in each 
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room to explain their use. One room had many types of 
pictures arranged for teaching units. In another a Tru-vue 
stereoscope, S.V.E. Tri-Purpose projectors, movie ma- 
chines, costumes, etc. were demonstrated. A third was 
devoted to books. A building, recently remodeled by the 
entertaining church to provide for ideal children’s rooms, 
was a fine part of the exhibit. Several hundred teachers 
spent the entire evening visiting the different exhibits. A 
workshop for the weekday teachers is planned for the 
winter. 

This past fall practice schools were held in two of the 
weekday centers. The first hour was spent in discussion 
and the second working in the weekday school. Most of 
the teachers think this is the most helpful thing they do. 

Each year three or four general meetings are held. Per- 
haps the most successful was the one at which the teachers 
had charge of the program. Five teachers were selected to 
give ten-minute talks. The first described some excellent 
notebooks her school was doing; the second told of report 
cards and records; the third gave part of the worship serv- 
ice her group had arranged for their own homes for Christ- 
mas eve. The fourth gave original ‘stories her group had 
written; and the fifth told how many of their difficulties 
had been overcome. In conclusion a director of religious 
education who taught in one of the centers gave a talk on 
“The Joys of Teaching.” All the teachers had been asked 
to bring some of the work their pupils were doing and 
there were a great many movies, friezes, notebooks, litanies, 
etc. These had been arranged on tables according to grades 
and while tea was being served the teachers looked over 
the material and exchanged ideas. A similar meeting is 
planned for this year. 

The public library has been a great help. It has a splen- 
did library of pictures and has added to its collection a 
great many that were needed by the teachers. An effort 
is made to get the teachers to do some outside reading. 
Last June a meeting of all the teachers was held in the 
public library so that they might become acquainted with 
the books. The supervisor talked about some of the books 
she thought the teachers would find helpful. 


The Teachers at Work 

This year’s work began with a consecration service for 
the teachers in one of the downtown churches. From 4:00 
to 6:00 there was a meeting in which the work of the year 
was talked over. That was followed by a tea, at which the 
teachers were guests of the Council of Churches. Then 
came the consecration service, to which the parents of the 
pupils had been invited by letter. 

The teachers have been magnificent about keeping on the 
job. Many of them are rarely absent and almost all of 
them who are to be away send word in time to get a sub- 
stitute or provide one for themselves. It is rare to find one 
who does not come early to arrange her room.. Many of 
them buy extra material for their classes. Many call on 
their pupils and visit the public schools. Another fine 
thing about them is the way they have laid aside their 
denominational preference. Episcopalians have taught in 
Methodist churches; Unitarian teachers have gone to 
Lutheran, Presbyterian to Unitarian and Baptist to Method- 
ist or Presbyterian churches; in fact there is hardly a 
teacher who has not taught in a church other than her own. 

Of course among such a large group of teachers there 
are some “rough spots.” There are some who will never 
become excellent teachers. There are those who speak fre- 
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quently of “Discipline” in capital letters. Some drop out 
because the children are “‘so bad,” but others always take 
their places. This is the third year of the schools and this 
is the best year. There are more teachers and better teach- 
ers than before. Defense work and other war conditions may 
make the problem even more difficult another year but at 
least now it seems possible to staff even a rather large 
system of weekday schools with volunteer teachers. 


Helen Spaulding 
Joins Council Staff 


An ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


I+ ts A PLEASURE to report that Miss 
Helen Spaulding has accepted a posi- 
tion as Associate Director of Young 
People’s Work of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

Miss Spaulding comes to her new 
work with an excellent background ‘of 
education and experience. She has the 
B. A. degree from the University of 
Illinois and did graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 

She served the United Christian Missionary Society of 
the Disciples of Christ as state secretary of missionary 
organizations in Illinois. This work was so successful that 
she was chosen as director of young people’s and children’s 
work of missionary organizations in 1935. In that position 
she handled the administration of young people’s mis- 
sionary organizations and missionary giving, and youth 
fellowship meets, a movement which has grown significant- 
ly under her leadership. As a member of the youth staff 
of the Division of Christian Education, she participated 
in the planning and promotion of the total youth program 
of the Disciples of Christ. - 

Miss Spaulding has been active in the work of the 
Committee on Religious Education of Youth and of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. Through these contacts 
she has already won the respect of those colleagues in the 
movement with whom she will now work. She comes with 
the hearty endorsement of the Executive Committee of the 
Committee of Religious Education of Youth, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and the staff and officers of the Council. 

This additional staff member in youth work has been 
made possible through the efforts of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Youth and other friends of the Move- 
ment who have helped to develop the necessary resources. 

Among Miss Spaulding’s duties will be a large measure 
of responsibility for the development of community and 
regional youth councils as media of local interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. This is in line with the development of 
the United Christian Youth Movement and the desire of 
the youth leaders of Protestantism to have such channels of 
cooperation for the young people of all communions. She 
will also share responsibility for the regional youth con- 
ferences which are held each summer. 

She begins her new work February 1, 1943. 

Roy G. Ross 


Helen Spaulding 
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Federate the 
young people 


A minor experiment, with 


major potentialities 


By John Irving Daniel* 


HE HIGH SCHOOL AGE GROUP, challenging to the’ 


religious educator under any circumstance, is doubly 
difficult in the case of the small or medium sized church. 
Here, before any other problem can be engaged, a solu- 
tion must be found to the difficulty of establishing a 
quorum. The growing gregariousness of a young person, 
augmenting whatever fickleness may already be present, 
leads him into green pastures. If he must go to a church 
young people’s organization, why not the “best”? And 
“best” is all too frequently synonomous with “biggest.” 


Little children of loyal parents will come to a Sunday 
school no matter how small and unsuccessful appearing 
it may be. However, as added years accustom them to 
making an increasing number of independent choices, 
they see no reason why they should inherit their parents’ 
church loyalty or educational bias at the expense of values 
which, while they may be superficial, are very real to them. 
The Bible: has the very words to describe the resulting 
exodus from the smaller churches. “To him who hath, 
more shall be given . . . and from him who hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” Broadly speak- 
ing, “liberal” churches suffer most from this trend. The 
simple fact that small, compact church schools which 
have often been able to contribute the most to pioneering 
educational projects, by virtue of their very compactness, 
suffer the greatest losses in the very teen age group which 
is of necessity the link between the Sunday school and the 
church of tomorrow. 


Sometimes an inspiring summer conference experience 
will bridge this gap for our young people. There is 
nothing so effective in making for intelligent churchman- 
ship, social mindedness and standards of personal religious 
growth, as a well led and directed summer conference. 
But the continuing influence of the conference, in its group 
pattern, is dependent upon young people’s societies to 
which the delegates may return, and in which they may 
work. Moreover, the conference delegation should be but 
the yeast to leaven a much larger group of contemporaries. 


How is the small or medium sized liberal church to 
meet this problem, when the larger, more conservative 
churches drain off so many of its young people? One 
partial answer has been found in the device of federating 
the young people of two or more churches of similar, 
progressive educational trend, into a single high school 
group. 


* Orange, New Jersey. 
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“no trouble in regard to curriculum material. 


Best known to the writer is a Unitarian-Congregational 
federation in Orange, N. J. One church has less than a 
hundred members on its roll, the other about three hun- 
dred. In both cases the congregations consist largely of 
young adults just beginning to have families and more 
elderly sustaining members, whose families have for the 
most part grown up and away. Both had small, struggling 
high school groups which tended to strain the young 
people’s loyalty. Combined, there is a feeling of pride in 
respectable numbers, and a sense of.“going places.” 


Following the decision to experiment with organic 
merger, the basic problem was to cultivate among young 
people and adult leaders alike, a feeling of at-homeness in 


both churches. 


This was done by rather traditional get acquainted 
methods, making haste slowly. Reciprocal Sunday night 
suppers, in which the hosts did all the work, were followed 
by serious meetings on a “your church,” “our church” 
basis. Additional supper meetings resulted in the girls 
working naturally together, and by the time a ‘party was 
held in the parish hall most suitable for decorations, all 
differences were dispelled. 


On Easter evening a worship service was conducted - 
the young people in the auditorium of the smaller church, 
with both adult congregations invited. Exchange meet- 
ings were held Sunday evenings with other societies from 
out of town—using the denominational connections of 
both churches. One denomination’s summer conference 
was much more available than that of the other, and hence 
made official by the combined group. 


One possible complicating factor is that a number of 
new members have been added to the joint concern, who 
haven’t an idea which of the two churches they are con- 
nected with. However, almost any arbitrary division would 
be equitable, as neither society without the merger would 
have retained the children of its own members, fouth less 
secured recruits. 


And what of the future? Already there is talk of a com- 
bined Sunday school. The churches are a mile apart, but 
as in the case of so much of sprawling suburban New 
Jersey, there is little delineation of.parish area. In the 
face of gasoline restrictions, the smaller church is much 
more favored by trolley and bus facilities. Children could 
come direct to the nearest church, and three or four 
volunteer drivers could make it possible to divide them 
by departments, using both plants. 

Apart from the gasoline question there is no grim 
necessity with respect to the Sunday schools, as in the 
case of high school young people. But both churches could 
certainly profit from additional merger experiments. Being 
of the same school of educational thought, there would be 
Combined 
staff meetings would benefit most of the teachers. Pooling 
of facilities would make possible a nursery class, never 
offered by either before. It would make available a stage 
for dramatics—never before enjoyed by the children of 
the larger church. It would mean that all age groups would 
be rounded out better into classes, smoothing existing “air 
pockets.” 

Merging the high school young people of two small 
liberal churches, is no revolutionary experiment. But it 
has been demonstrated to be practical, where necessary. 
It is at least something one can do—now! 
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The rural church 
beautiful 


By E. B. Fisher* 


F ALL OUR CHURCHES, the rural ones have the most 

beauty in their natural surroundings to start with. Na- 
ture has taken care of that. Yet many of them, unhappily, 
are marked by ugliness, crudity and tastelessness. This is 
a true story of how in one such church on the Great Plains 
the people created the beauty of God in their humble 
place of worship. 

The services of a trained religious education director, 
who volunteered her services, started the movement. She 
conducted our first vacation school. In the Cooperative 
Series course on “The Church,’ worship, symbols and 
the Christian fellowship were studied. The pupils had a 
happy and fruitful experience. 

The intermediate group, which studied the history of 
the Christian Church, made, as their projects, some of 
the symbols of the church. Out of ply wood and orange 
crates they made a beautiful children’s altar and etched 
church symbols upon the front of it. The boys then made 
a cross and a pair of candlesticks and the girls gilded them 
and made altar cloths. As these things came toward com- 
pletion we discovered that the pupils were actually get- 
ting a real thrill out of making these things for their 
church school. They handled them as sacred objects. They 


spoke of them as being “good” and “beautiful.” 


Toward the end of the school period this religious di- 
rector took all the classes on a pilgrimage, first to the local 
Catholic church and then to the local Lutheran church, 
where the priest and minister, respectively, pointed out 
their symbols, the objects in the chancel and told them in 
simple words what these meant in their worship. When 
the children came back to their own church and to their 
own homes, they kept remarking that these other churches 
were “beautiful”! They asked, “Why can’t we have beauty 
in our church, too?” , 

This stimulated the thinking of the parents, especially 
when the church school used the children’s altar and cross 
each Sunday. There seemed to be a growing discontent 
among the members of the church as they realized that 
the beauty of God was nowhere in evidence in their church. 
The whole community had responded eagerly to Handel’s 
Messiah which had been produced the previous year. As 
they experienced what great religious music could be they 
began to wish for richer music and liturgy in our church. 
The people were increasingly dissatisfied with ugliness both 
in music and in architecture. 

In response to this desire among the members for more 
beauty in the church, the ministers and deacons planned 
a Good Friday Communion service the following spring. 
The church had a little alcove for the choir, in the rear 
of which were two windows off balance. -The pulpit stood 
off to one side. A high, wallboard fence went across the 


*Pastor, Union Congregational Church, Buffalo, Wyoming. The 
church described was the First Congregational Church of Hettinger, 
North Dakota. 
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The people created beauty in their own sanctuary. 


front. The rest was nothing but bleak wall. But, for our 
Communion service, the pulpit was removed. An altar, 
covered with white linen, was temporarily installed and 
a cross and candlesticks placed on it. On the floor level. 
directly beneath the altar which was on a platform, was 
the Communion table, covered with white linen. A pic- 
ture of “Christ in Gethsemane” was placed against a white 
background uniting the altar and the table. Lighted candles 
were placed on either side of the picture, and the Com- 
munion elements were in front. The rest of the church 
was in total darkness. ave. 

People did not come in noisily, as heretofore. As they 
entered they suddenly ceased talking and proceeded quietly 
and reverently to their seats. The service completed, they 
departed in perfect silence. A few remained behind and 
reverently absorbed the beauty. Then with one voice they 
urged that the arrangement be left as it was for Easter. 
It was. On Easter morning the candles were lighted. 
Grouped about the picture and the cross were huge Easter 
lilies that the people, unknown to the ministers, gladly pro- 
vided. It really was beautiful! And the combined vested 
choirs of our two rural churches sang.as the grand climax 
of the service Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The church people had discovered that they wanted 
beauty in their house of worship. They not only wanted it; 
they demanded it. Committees were formed, donations 
came in, and in six months the chancel was complete. The 
choir was placed to one side. Green velour was hung 
around the semi-circle in the former choir alcove; the 
fence was down and the aisle led directly to an inexpensive, 
velour-covered altar on which were two candles and the 
cross. Above it, against the hangings, was hung a large 
picture of “Christ in Gethsemane,” indirectly lighted, as 
was the whole recess of the chancel. A lectern now bal- 
anced the pulpit, and a green, velour-draped railing en- 
closed choir and chancel, except for the aisle. Even the 
choir, which before did not want robes, demanded and 
through donations were given long, black choir robes. 
The cost, including draperies, a new choir platform, sym- 
bols, picture and robes, was less than a hundred dollars. 

These good rural people had doubtless always craved 
beauty, without knowing it. By making them conscious 
of the desire and giving that desire voice, through plant- 
ing the seed in the religious education program of the 
church, the people soon found beauty in full flower in 
their own place of worship. Now, reverence and worship 
are in that church. The people have answered the ancient 
longing: “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 


and to inquire in his Temple.” 
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BRIEF OPENING WORSHIP was just over and sev- 

eral classes in the small rural church were scattering 
through the building. The primary class had the only 
separate room, later to be used by the choir. The junior 
classes took the main room; a boys’ class had the plat- 
form with curtains drawn; and the girls disappeared up 
a dark stairway which I found led to a narrow gallery 
at the back of the church. When I reached the gallery, I 
was surprised to find them, not in orderly rows in the 
pews, but gathered about a bookcase with the teacher, or 
in small groups. 


Committees at work 


“This is different,” I thought. “Ill sit here in the 
corner and see what happens.” There was quiet buzz 
that in my experience says “business.” Two girls sat 
near me on a step, one with an outline map, the other with 
her Bible. The first was reading references from a list 
in a note-book which the second looked up and read 
aloud. Brief consultation followed, then something was 
written in on the map. 


When I looked up, the teacher had finished distributing 
books and was consulting quietly with a group in the 
far corner. They were turning pages in an illustrated 
book; they seemed to be dressing some sort of doll with 
its help and were eagerly discussing, shifting and changing 
pieces as they talked. Still another group was working 
with paper, scissors and crayons; it looked like a stage- 
plan which they were constructing. There were more than 
a dozen girls in all, between twelve and sixteen or seven- 
teen. They were all busy. 


For about half an hour they worked away, surprisingly 
intent on their tasks, the teacher moving from group to 
group. In passing, she remarked to me, “We are preparing 
a play about Joseph for an evening service next month.” 
Just then a girl approached, announcing to the group near 
me that there was only ten minutes left before class ses- 
sion. Shortly she was presiding over the assembled class, 
informally gathered on the steps and the back pew. She 
called for “committee reports” and I began to see that 
these were not independent bits of study, but parts of a 
planned whole in which all were interested and to the 
completion of which each felt she was making a vital 
contribution. 


The progress of each committee was reported. The 
Geography. Committee presented an enlarged outline 
map of early Palestine, the Red Sea and ancient Eygpt. 
One girl had found an article in an old National Geo- 
graphic with fine photographs of early Egyptian house- 
hold articles. This she handed to a member of the Prop- 
erties Committee, which had as its report models of furni- 
ture based on the illustrations in a large volume on biblical 
archeology borrowed from the minister. They had dis- 
covered reproductions of a series of mural reliefs from an 
Egyptian tomb depicting home life, stables, the commu- 
nity baker, threshing and grinding wheat. These proved 
fascinating to all but the Costume Committee, who found 
the sketches they had made from a Bible story book dis- 
agreed entirely. The mural costumes were obviously cor- 
rect. Disappointment was evident for a moment; then 
the teacher quietly proposed a joint meeting of Costume 
and Property Committees to compare the two and decide 
what to do about it. . 


People were now beginning to gather for the church 
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Group-research 


An effective method of teaching 


By Nina A. Yeomans* 


service. I expected the girls to scatter; but the president 
called on one of them to close their session and, without 
moving from the step where she. was seated, she made 
her simple petition: “Our Father, we thank thee for the 
Bible and a chance to study it. Guide us in our work 
and be with us in the coming week.” “Be as quiet as 
you can on the stairs,” warned the teacher. And one of 
the most interesting sessions I have ever witnessed became 
a scattering group of normal, chattering girls, seeking their 
families for church service. 


The teacher and how she grew 


After church, I sought out the teacher, intensely curious 
about this rather remote rural class which was doing a 
piece of educational work equal to any I had seen. She 
was a keen young person. She had taken the class on, 
she said, because she had to do something to keep her 
“alive” when home changes necessitated her giving up 
her college course. She had become really interested and 
attended two summer Leadership Training Camps where 
she had seen an activity program demonstrated. The 
method seemed especially fitted to meet the difficulties 
in her class, which was composed of all the girls in the 
neighborhood over twelve. She had made the class her 
special hobby. Sometimes they used the regular lessons; 
sometimes they branched out on their own; sometimes Bible 
study direct was their major interest; sometimes the Bible 
became all tied up with their church and community 
activities. 

From the time they had undertaken their first original 
play, “The Good Samaritan,” for an evening church serv- 
ice, the class members had taken their work with the ut- 
most seriousness and had developed their own effective 
method of cooperative work in the course of over two 
years’ work together. Difficulties there had been, taking 
good will, thought and patience to meet. The minister had’ 
come to rely upon them for help and other church organi- 
zations presented problems requiring their aid. Constantly 
they discovered new enterprises awaiting their study and 
action. “Now,” concluded the teacher, “the class is my 
greatest joy and I am learning as much with them as 
many people I know get from their college courses.” 

She was learning, too, many things that few indeed get 
from college courses—such things as social cooperation, 
the most needed technique of our time, a wide knowledge 
of the Bible, and first-hand information about the church, 
the community and international relations which might be 
envied by the best-read college graduate. 


* Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Through-the-year activities 


A further question or two added to my information that 
the girls met in their homes during the week for comple- 
tion of various parts of their work—making of costumes, 
rehearsing, quilting—the church being unheated in winter 
and bare in summer. While they were especially interested 
in drama, their enterprises had included a simple com- 
munity survey which had grown out of a study of the 
teachings of Jesus; the all-winter care of a needy family 
as a result of the survey; new interest in missions and a 
missionary play, growing out of a study of church mem- 
bership; the initiation, along with the boys’ class, of a 
skating rink for the village young people; and a study, led 
by the church organist, of the hymns and music of the 
church, which grew out of mending the dilapidated church 
hymn books. To all this the Sunday Bible Class gave mo- 
tivation and shape. 


To the discerning observer the most striking fact was 
that this group of young people simply took for granted 
that the religion of Jesus is to be taken seriously and must 
find everyday expression in the doings of church, school 
and community. 


Finding out, especially at first hand, holds in itself in- 
tense satisfaction for growing boys and girls, particularly 
in the adventurous, exploring teen years. It is significant 
that in the past boys and girls have “hated school” and 
left Sunday school at the very age when they are most 
eager to find out things about their world. We have 
failed dismally to make them feel that school lessons and 
the Bible have anything to say about real life. This young 
woman’s class was a success because she convinced her 
girls that what they learned was related to life — worth 
learning and using. 


Principles of the group-research method 


You may wish to try this “group-research” method of 
teaching. If so, you will be interested in a few things 
learned by her and by others who have tried it. 


1. You must yourself have conviction. You cannot con- 
vince anyone that religion matters in real life unless you 
are yourself constantly discovering and experimenting with 
new applications of Christian teaching in your own every- 
day life. You must take it for granted that your pupils will 
be keen to share such experiments. You must help them to 
see that in no way can they make as great a contribu- 
tion to a confused and war-torn world as by discovering 
how Jesus’ way of life can be worked out in real life, 
to-day. 


2. Insure satisfaction. Satisfaction lies in action which 
gets somewhere. This does not mean that you give up 
talking but that your talk is a preparation for action. 
Thinking together requires more talk than merely telling— 
but you don’t do it all. If you desire action, you will 
attack real jobs that need doing—not synthetic, so-called 
projects. You will undertake simple tasks or divide up 
large ones, so that they are not beyond the class’ abilities 
and the pupils’ sense of achievement may not be too long 
deferred. You will give much attention to helping them 
appraise their progress during and after each undertaking 
so that they will know they are getting somewhere. Fail- 
ures and unhappy experiences can, in this appraisal, be- 
come steps in the ladder of success, positive discoveries 
of value in getting on with the job. 
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3. Vary your class activities. Vary them to suit the 
special requirements of your task, or the abilities and 
needs of individual pupils, or just to stimulate interest. 
This is the main advantage of this method of work. Varied 
methods will help to take care of the class with wide age- 
range or divided interests, such as differing economic and 
cultural backgrounds. 


4. Choose enterprises requiring the whole group. As 
far as possible guide the class into undertakings which 
require the contribution of every member to complete 
them. The division of any piece of work into individual 
or committee tasks will take advance planning and ex- 
perimentation. but it gets things done. The gathering in 
and unifying of the varied contributions is a delicate and 


Brown Brothers 
Boys and girls want to find out about things. 


sometimes difficult achievement to which the report period 
is the key. Once any group grasps the truth (long since 
accepted in industry) that much more can be achieved by 
a number working together on a common plan than the 
sum-total of their separate efforts, they will experience a 
sense of solidarity nothing else can bring about. It is 
the teacher’s part to see that from the beginning and 
throughout each member has and keeps a clear picture of 
the enterprise as a whole and understands his own share 
in it. 

5. Place unvarying emphasis on truth. This will come 
up in large and conscious issues, such as a class division 
of opinion. Here the teacher must set the example of 
impartial demand for the best available facts and the 
consideration of both points of view. It will come up 
subtly, also, in small issues like the accuracy of a costume, 
the carefulness of a report. Here the teacher must lead in 
the demand for care, accuracy, responsibility for truth 
in small things. It will involve learning to respect the 
honest opinions of those who disagree with them, and 
seeing that others, too, have their place in the search for 
truth. It should involve the discovery that originality con- 
sists, not in thinking new thoughts, but in thinking our own 
thoughts clearly and independently, while keeping an open 
mind to the orthodox or opposing views. This respect 
for truth is a creative force to be set alongside God’s other 
great creative tool, love. 
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“Learning for 
life’ schools 


By M. Leo Rippy* 


HAT PER CENT of your adults attend the preaching 
services—twenty-five, thirty-five, or fifty per cent? 

What per cent of the men and women attend adult classes— 
five, twenty-five, or fifty per cent? What per cent of the 
women belong to the women’s organization? It is con- 
ceded by most leaders that less than fifty per cent of those 
who hold membership in churches are reached by any 
teaching service of the church. This does not take into 
account about forty-five per cent of the population of the 
country that does not belong to or attend any religious 


body. 


The Need for Additional Teaching 


Although books on religious subjects pour from the 
press in an everflowing stream, most people know very 
little about spiritual matters. They do not know how to 
live in keeping with Christian principles in a society that 
includes all the people of the earth. 

Churches have proceeded on the assumption that all 
adults who needed instruction in religion would go to 
the church on Sunday morning and be taught. This point 
is proven by the practice of the churches in that they have 
given little, if any, consideration to providing instruction 
in the Christian way of life at any other time. Yet if 
churches are to reach any considerable number of their 
adults with instruction in the Christian way of life, they 
must provide study opportunities at some time other than 
on Sunday morning. 


Churches have projected much of their teaching pro- 
grams with adults upon another false assumption, namely, 
that adults have the same interests and needs which can 
be met by all adults studying the same lesson materials, as 
though all adults were developed equally in their physical, 
social, mental, and spiritual powers and understanding. 
The church must not only recognize that there is a vast 
range in the interests and needs of adults, but develop a 
teaching program on that basis. 


Getting a School Organized 


Learning for Life schools provide study opportunities 


at other times than at the Sunday morning session of the 
church school. They can be conducted in any situation. 
They may be conducted one evening each week for six, 
eight, or ten weeks. The kind of subjects taught, the 
availability of teachers, the interests and number of adults, 
would determine the length of the school and the number of 
subjects taught. They may be held on a short term basis, 
two periods each evening for four or five evenings. They 


* Director, Department of Christian Education of Adults, of the 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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may be conducted by local churches or by a number of 
churches planning and working together. This makes it 
possible for adults in any church to have the opportunity 
to take courses that could not be offered in many of their 
local churches on account of insufficient number of adults 
and inadequate leadership. 


The superintendent of the adult division or the superin- 
tendent of the adult department, as the case may be in a 
local church, should take the initiative in planning and 
conducting Learning for Life schools. In a certain church 
the superintendent of the adult division of the local church 
appointed a special committee to plan for and conduct a 
Learning for Life school. The committee selected a date 
and cleared it with the board of education. It decided to 
mimeograph a list of courses taken from those listed in 
International Council Bulletin No. 410, Learning for Life. 
Twenty-two courses were selected by the committee which 
it thought would be of interest to the adults of the church. 
This mimeographed list with an explanatory statement 
was mailed to each adult member of the church. It was 
placed also in the pews and carried in the church bulletin. 
Adults were asked to check first, second, and third choices. 
The effort to get adults to indicate the subjects in which 
they were interested was continued for three weeks. The 
lists were collected and the choices for courses listed. A 
study of the signed lists revealed that by offering six courses 
every one of the three hundred who checked the lists would 
be able to take either his first, second, or third choice. 


After a decision had been reached in regard to the sub- 
jects to be taught, the committee then faced the problem 
of securing teachers. Six people were selected who were 
known to have a special interest in the subject each would 
be asked to teach. Each of those selected gladly accepted 
the invitation of the committee to teach in the school. The 
average attendance for six weeks, during a period of 
most unusual winter weather, was 160. In this church the 
school was conducted for two periods on one evening a 
week for six weeks. A Learning for Life school has become 
an annual event in this church. 


District and Conference Schools 


During an annual conference pastors’ school which 
lasted for a week, a district superintendent became very 
much interested in Learning for Life schools. When he 
talked the matter over with his ministers they became 
equally enthusiastic about them. He asked six of his 
ministers to serve on a committee to plan Learning for Life 
schools for the district. The committee prepared a list of - 
courses, twelve subjects, for use in the larger churches 
and a list, six subjects, for use in the small churches. 


The ministers set a date at which time a Learning for 
Life school would be conducted in each charge in the 
district. Each minister received the number of the mime- 
ographed lists of courses he would need to distribute 
among his adult members. The adults in each church had 
the privilege of helping to determine what subject or sub- 
jects would be taught in the Learning for Life school con- 
ducted in his local church. During a period of six weeks, 
one evening each week, twenty-four Learning for Life 
schools were conducted -simultaneously in this district. 
Think of the impact it made upon the work of the churches. 
Among other things it proved that adults would respond 
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when they had a chance to help in deciding what courses 
would be taught. The schools enriched the entire study 
program of the churches. 

The adult leaders in an annual conference decided that 
Learning for Life schools would be a major emphasis in 
adult work during the year. The district and associate 
district directors of adult work were to put forth a con- 
tinuous effort to get a school conducted in each local church 
of the conference. At the end of the year an average of 
one Learning for Life school for each church—1200—had 
been conducted. At the end of the year it was discovered 
that there had been an increase in the enrollment of the 
adult divisions of over 9000. 


Young Adults Lead the Way 


There is a district Young Adult Fellowship organization 
in one district in The Methodist Church that has had an 
annual Learning for Life school for twelve.years. It is 
conducted for four evenings, two periods each evening. 
The attendance has reached the four hundred mark. Some 
of those who attended the first one are no longer young 
adults, but what difference does that make? The young 
adult group is glad to have any interested adult attend the 
school. Anywhere from four to twelve courses are offered. 
The young adults make possible a study opportunity that 
many adults would not otherwise have. 

The district and subdistrict Learning for Life schools 
have made such a significant contribution to the study 
programs of adults of The Methodist Church that the 
Department of Christian Education of Adults of the Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church recommends that 
one of three quarterly district or subdistrict meetings for 
young adults be a Learning for Life school. During the 
quarter, January-March, a number of these schools will be 
conducted by Methodist young adult groups. What courses 
do they offer? The courses young adults want to study. 
How many courses will they offer? As many as are needed. 
Where will they get teachers? From among interested 
adults. Will teachers receive pay? No. 

A leader of a young adult group in a local church was 
discouraged because the young adults were not interested 
in the Young Adult Fellowship program conducted on 
Sunday evening at six o’clock. It was suggested that a list 
of subjects with attractive titles be submitted to the young 
adults. He asked a number of young adults to assist him 
in developing the list and distributing it. Over fifty of them 
agreed to visit a number of young adults and ask them 
to check the subjects in which they were interested. When 
the lists were collected it was discovered that it would take 
ten courses to meet the demands of the young adults. The 
following courses were offered each Sunday evening dur- 
ing the period of February 1-March 8, 1942: 

Everyday Problems on a Bible Background 

Dale Carnegie’s Effective Speaking and Human 
Relations 

Personality Development and Understanding Ourselves 

Building Now the Post-War Peace 

Things Newcomers Should Know About Washington 

Function of Music in Religious Education 

World Affairs 

Courtship and Marriage 

Latin American Relations 

Local Church and Departmental Publications 
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Learning for 
Life Bulletins 


THE COURSES OF STUDY available for Learn- 
ing for Life Schools are described in In- 
ternational Council Bulletin No. 410, Learn- 
ing for Life. Each of fifty-nine courses is 
briefly described and the most suitable and 
up-to-date texts listed. The bulletin has just 
been revised. The plan of conducting such 
schools as are here described, either in the 
local church or on a community-wide basis, is 
set forth in International Council Bulletin 
412, Schools in Christian Living. The price 
of each bulletin is fifteen cents. They may be 
obtained from state council or denominational 
headquarters or from the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


You may not like these subjects. The 497 young adults 
who registered for the courses did like them. The at- 
tendance ran over 500 several times. What effect did this 
school have on the evening preaching services? It’ added 
anywhere from 200 to 400 young adults who had not 
been attending church services. 


Adults Like to Study 


The adult group is the most responsive group we have to 
work with in the local church, provided we are intelligent 
enough to discover their interests and needs and provide 
activities in keeping with them. 


No, Learning for Life schools will not reach all those 
who should be taught. They will not provide all the teach- 
ing needed, but they will help. They enable the church to 
provide studies in which adults are interested and at times 
when they can take part in them. They provide short-term 
(two periods each evening for four evenings) or long term 
(one evening a week for eight weeks) study opportunities 
without anyone being required to join anything. They 
make it possible to select teachers to teach subjects in 
which they are interested. 


Thousands of adults have prayed, suffered, and longed 
to be better Christians. They were dissatisfied with the 
progress they were able to make. They longed for a free- 
dom that did not come to them. Just a few years ago a 
mother, who was past seventy-two years of age, visited her 
son and his family at a Christian Workers’ Training 
School. She surprised everyone by attending class sessions 
from 8:30 to 11:30 each morning for two weeks. One 
afternoon while talking to her son she said, “I wish I could 
have attended a school like this fifty years ago.” Tears 
filled her eyes. “If I had heard then what I have heard dur- 
ing these two weeks, I could have been a better mother, a 
better Christian, a better neighbor.” Thousands of adults, 
perhaps millions, would be better mothers, better fathers, 
and better neighbors and better Christians if they only 
knew how. Will the church teach them? This is an un- 
answered question. What is your answer? 
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Christian homes 
in war time 


By Ruth Woodruff Bainton 


Mrs. BaintTon is the wife of Professor Roland 
H. Bainton of the Yale University Divinity School, 
and the mother of five interesting children. Beside 
her own rich experience she has drawn upon that 
of other parents, teachers, and the numerous fel- 
lowship of the Bainton-Woodruff families. Her 
description of wholesome home life of a generation 
ago will emphasize again the permanent quilities 
that are built into character through such homes. 
It helps to make concrete the values inherent in 
Christian homes to which leaders in religious edu- 
cation are committed. Her thoughtful suggestions 
to troubled parents will be heartening and instruc- 
tive. 


AN CHILDREN live through the war years with spirits 

unscathed? Can they hold firmly to moral values when 
these are constantly being overthrown in the name of war 
necessity? Can they still regard human life as sacred in 
days of mass slaughter? Such questions are of deep con- 
cern to all of us who are parents, as we consider the 
effect which the war is having on our children. 

This problem is stated from the perspective of grim 
personal experience by Professor Oppenheimer of Parsons 
College, who was a visiting fellow at Yale this year. 

“I was a boy in Germany during the first World War. 
When I later tried to analyze the complex factors which 
made my life dark during those years, I found it was not 
so much the great number of sad single events—relatives, 
friends and neighbors killed—which bore down most 
heavily on the young mind. Nor was it the increasing 
scarcity of food imperiling our health; nor was it the 
fact that time made us more and more callous to human 
suffering and to the sin of killing. More than all of these 
factors, much as they may have meant, it was the terrific 
tension which the uncertainty of the final outcome of the 
war brought along, increasing as the struggle lengthened, 
which checked the happiness in our young lives. 

“Adults are trained for this kind of tension; their 
peace time life has already made life purposeful and 


patient. The child, however, lives primarily in the present. 


It is the privilege and the beauty of young life to become 
so enthralled with the present that past and future lose 
all their meaning. There are, of course, small periods 
of tension in children’s lives; for example, the anticipa- 
tion of Christmas, or the uncertainty about passing on 
to the next grade, but they are of minor importance. They 
are understood by the child only as adding some strange 
spice to the major business of living in the present. The 
tension of war, filtering down from the adult’s life into 
the child’s affairs, every day, every hour, constantly and 
without interruption, tends to shake the child’s balance, 
to stunt his natural development and lessen his happiness. 
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“This tension is so great that I do not think there 
is any way to free the child completely from it, but there 
are various ways to mitigate it. The adult should in his 
relations with the child maintain as much poise as pos- 
sible and present the events of war calmly and without 
sensational trimmings. When the child is old enough his 
mind should be directed to the ideas and ideals by means 
of which the post-war world should be built up. Above 
all, let us make God a strong reality in his life so that 
the uncertainty caused by this passing event of war is 
offset by the more significant certainty of the final mean- 
ing of life.” 

This statement indicates strongly that the attitude of 
parents is the most important factor in a child’s reaction 
to the strain of war. What we are, as individuals, de- 
termines to some extent what our children will be. We 
recognize the truth of this as we think of the influence 
which our own childhood homes had upon our character. 
Dean Luther A. Weigle in his book, The Training of 
Children in the Christian Home, which I well remember 
as the textbook of our Mothers’ Club eighteen years ago, 
says in the foreword: “I have dedicated this book to my 
father and mother. They will recognize in this book their 
own spirit and will read between its lines their son’s ap- 
preciation of the Christian home in which he was brought 
up.” Fortunately for me, that, too, is my testimony. In 
my attempt to help create for our own five children a 
happy home in which God is the basic reality giving 
meaning to life, I have been heartened by the example 
given by my parents. 

The loveliest recollections of my early life include the 
life we as a family led in common. There were five children. 
On Sundays we took as a matter of course that we all 
would go to church, seven strong. Mother used to look 
down the long row of seats, not too comfortable ones, and 
we always knew by her smile or wee scowl whether she 
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approved or disapproved of our behavior. We used to love 
the singing, and well do I remember the first preacher who 
gave children’s sermons. 


After Sunday dinner and a reading from the big red 
book of Bible stories, we would beg father to harness 
the horses for a family ride. Sometimes we all had to 
pull him from his chair before he had quite finished his 
nap. The span of horses was bay; their coats had to be 
curried until they shone, and the manes brushed until they 
were silky. Then out came the family phaeton with the 
fringe hanging from the roof. We seven filled the carriage. 
As the horses trotted along the country lane we felt con- 
tented and peaceful. At home again we gathered around 
the piano for hymns. Mother used to play with the baby 
on her lap until he got so tired of watching her fingers he 
slipped down to her feet to play with the pedals. For 
Sunday suppers, we had a huge dishpan of pop corn 
popped over the red coals of the furnace fire. 


We always had breakfast together and then F sine 
though untrained in the use of ue Bible, always planned 
to a a passage and have prayers before we started to 
school. We all learned to work and assume our responsi- 
bility in making the household self-maintaining. The 
boys milked the cow, cared for the horses and chickens. 
We girls helped with meals, took turns with the dishes, 
helped with washing and ironing and cleaning the house. 
In high school days we had to start from home at early 
dawn to walk several miles across the prairies. Rain or 
shine, wind or snow, we always walked. Sometimes we 
arrived with frozen cheeks, or with high boots covered with 
mud, but we loved those walks and the talks we had along 
the road with our friends. 


_ We all joined the church, one after the other, when 
we were between twelve and thirteen. My Bible I bought 
with my first earnings. I early acquired the habit of 
setting aside time for my own Bible reading. I started 
with the Psalms and memorized many verses. 


The details of family life have greatly changed since those 
childhood days, but we can still keep at the center of our 
homes the same values which gave poise and purpose to 
us as children. Loving companionship between parents and 
children and children with children; sharing of joys and 
sorrows; individual acceptance of responsibility for the 
good of the whole; acceptance of the importance of edu- 
cation—all these are essential. But more important still 
is the atmosphere of the home which makes religion as 
real a part of life as eating or working. In families where 
there is such a God-consciousness, etaldaen start their 
training in poise at birth. 


It is difficult in times of crises to maintain an atmos- 
phere of serenity in the home, but this is vital, especially 
where there are young children whose feeling of security 
rests upon the security which their parents feel. An eleven- 
year-old boy, extremely sensitive, started after Pearl Har- 
bor the habit of calling out at night, “See you in the 
morning!’ and when he started to school, “See you when 
I come home!” There is a new courage and assurance in his 
voice. A girl in her teens remarked, “We are too young to 
have much faith, Mother. We haven’t lived long enough. 
But we feel secure because you feel secure.” 


Sometimes, however, children are more articulate than 
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adults. One nine-year-old put her conviction of God’s omni- 
presence in the following words: 


What does God look like, I wonder. 

I often hear Him in the night 

And see Him in the day. 

Sometimes He is a birdie singing. 

Or the wind a ’rustling in the leaves; 
Sometimes, a sturdy pine tree, 
Sometimes, a sunny flower. 


He’s always watching over me, 

Through the day and through the night. 
And so you never are alone 

When lost or very lonely. 

When you hear a birdie call 

Or find a new spring flower, 

You know He’s very near. 


It sounds paradoxical, but for all this emphasis on 
family unity we must never forget to train our children 
to be self-reliant. Beginning with the smallest things, 
each child must gradually develop his own capacities and 
his individual personality and establish his personal be- 
liefs. A mother of six said: “From the day my first-born 
arrived, I have followed the advice of a veteran mother 
to train my children to be independent physically, eco- 
nomically, intellectually, socialty.” She might also have 
added, religiously. It is sometimes necessary for their 
own integrity that children differ with their parents on 
matters of religion. Tragic is the tase of a young man 
who states that he would like to take a certain position 
which his conscience dictates but is deterred by his family 
and says, “It would be much easier if J were alone.” 

The war will be much easier for children to stand if 
they can “do something” to work constructively for peace. 
What they can do is to become acquainted with peoples 
of other nationalities and races and learn to appreciate 
them. For this there are opportunities calling at every 
door. Children make friendships easily with children of 
their own age, whatever the nationality or color or creed. 
They are tolerant by native instinct, my husband and I 
think. I was preparing the three older ones for the advent 
of number four. The youngest, only three, clapped her 
hands and danced about exclaiming, “Let’s have two of 
them and let’s have one a black one.” 

We may open our homes and hearts to the scores of 
refugees all around us. In New Haven we have been 
amazed at their contributions to us along the lines of art, 
music and literature, and also in teaching us a sense of 
humor, and particularly in objective analysis of world 
affairs without bitterness. An outstanding example of a 
Christian attitude on the part of one from another nation 
was reported by a Y.W.C.A. worker in the first World 
War: “A Red Cross worker in France after World War 
I, was urging a poor French peasant girl to tell of her 
hardships when taken as a prisoner to work in a German 
camp. She refused to talk. ‘Are you afraid?’ the woman 
asked. ‘Ah, no Madam,’ she replied, ‘but I do not wish 
that our suffering should be used to stir up hatred.’” 

While the war will inevitably affect our family lives, 
in some-cases most drastically, it is highly desirable that 
in the family the war be kept in perspective and not al- 
lowed to dominate conversation and activity. Children 
need normal lives and varied interests. We need to give 
special attention to their selection of radio programs, to 
plan on movies suitable for the whole family. There are 
excellent books for reading together. Here are a few of 
our favorites, mostly humorous in type: Minor Collisions, 
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by Frances Lester Warner; Jt Runs in the Family, by 
James Ellenwood; Mrs. Appleyard’s Year, by Louise 
Andrews Kent; Bad Parents’ Garden of Verse, by Ogden 
Nash, and The Hobbit, by Tolkien. 


Our problems of training children in the Christian 
home during war time are the same as those of our 
parents and of ourselves at other times, with some pe- 
culiar difficulties. If we had good methods before Pearl 
Harbor, we will have good methods now, provided we 
use wisdom, common sense and vision. 


To see is to 
believe 


By Herman J. Sweet 


HERE IS NOTHING NEW about the use of observa- 

tion as a means of teacher education. Yet with all its 
proven worth the church has been slow to make full use of 
it as a method for training workers. Occasionally one 
hears of a local church which encourages its workers to 
visit the public schools and other church school classes. 
Here and there a religious education council in a local 
church selects outstanding departments in other church 
schools and arranges for orderly, guided visitation. Other 
demonstration projects come .to light from time to time. 
But in the main most of our leadership education goes on 
by lecture, discussion, and study of materials, apart from 
any actual teaching situation. 


There are difficulties, to be sure. Good situations for 
observation are not always available. But they can be set 
up. It is our purpose here to describe briefly two or three 
projects and point out some of the qualifications which 
made them successful. Perhaps this will encourage more 
experimentation. 


A Sunday afternoon demonstration school 


In one small city, two teachers with considerable ex- 
perience in a summer laboratory school of Christian edu- 
cation, were asked to conduct demonstration classes for 
the kindergarten and junior teachers of several local 
churches. Careful plans were made. A limited number of 
children from the participating churches were invited to 
enroll and a ready response was found. About twenty-five 
workers were involved. 


The departments met on Sunday afternoons for six weeks. 
The instructors spent the first half hour with the observers 
by themselves, sharing as fully as possible the steps in 
their preparation and their plans for the session. Then 
there was a full hour with the children, followed by 
another hour with the observers for evaluation, discussion, 
assignments and study of resource materials. 


Course cards were issued to those who completed the 
work, credit being given in the material and methods 
courses, Second Series of the Standard Curriculum. Sub- 
sequent investigation revealed a much more effective carry- 
over than had been the case with the usual type of leader- 
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ship class. Why could not many leadership schools intro- 
duce this as a special feature of their program each year? 


A Friday evening school 

In another city a group of junior children, enrolled 
from several participating churches, came together on 
Friday evenings for six weeks. A committee of parents 
cooperated in bringing the children and taking them home 
so that the teachers were free of this responsibility. A 
schedule similar to the above was followed, with the hour 
from seven to eight being given to the children. The stu- 
dent teachers had opportunity to observe skilled leaders 
working with the children, and to share fully with these 
leaders in reviewing the steps in preparation, evaluating 
the outcomes, and working out their assignments for study. 
In this situation the observers participated in some of the 
activities. 

There was no claim that this situation duplicated that 
which a teacher might face in her own school. Rather the 
emphasis was on the free and full participation of children 
in sharing with adults the planning and carrying through 
of a unit of study. Particular skills were demonstrated, 
such as dramatization and choral speaking, and certain 
handcrafts. Considerable attention was given to helping 
the observers study the attitudes and response of the chil- 
dren. Also there was much attention to resources.- Said one 
instructor, “My group of teachers were amazed at the re- 
sources I had used in my preparation. They said, ‘No won- 
der we can’t teach well; we dont have anything to work 


with 399 


Why these schools were helpful 

Both of the above projects were highly fruitful. Let us 
review some of the factors which made them so. 

They were supervised by competent workers who made 
careful preparation. It was frankly acknowledged that 
they did not entirely parallel the situations which teachers 
might face in their own departments or classes and care 
was taken not to make them artificial by attempting con- 
sciously to reproduce those conditions. Rather, there was 
an effort to make the observation class a natural, creative 
experience for children and teachers. The children were 
not “object lessons” or “guinea pigs,” but participating 
members in a group experience designed to be of greatest 
possible value in itself and not just a means to an end. 

Observers were given an opportunity to witness, not an 
attempt to handle a group of children as the leader imag- 
ined they might be handled in some other setting on Sunday 
morning, but an effort to give children the most valuable 
and satisfying experience possible in the activity in which 


they were then sharing. The children were not made to feel : 


that they were being used to show adults how to work with 
children. They were aware only that they had been asked 
to share in an interesting group-learning activity with a 
number of older persons. 

There was an effort to play down “mechanics” and to lift 
up the dynamic factors in the child’s response, spontaneous 
interest and cooperation. There was an attempt to see the 
teaching process in terms of persons, group outcomes, and 
fellowship in learning, rather than in terms of controls 
and teacher-directed responses. Teachers were helped to 
see the principles involved. They were helped to understand 
those qualities of physical setting, plannings, purpose, co- 
operation, and relationships of teachers and children which 
carry a group forward in discovery, learning, and right 
attitudes. 
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What's 
happening in 
the Advance? 


Community Briefs 
“FIVE MINISTERS HAVE FUN” is the 


heading for a story from Waterville, Maine 
reported in the Maine Ministers’ Bulletin of 
\ the Council of Churches. The story is one of 
year-around cooperation, including a com- 
munity leadership school, Holy Week observances, summer 
union services, a union Rally Day evening mass meeting, a 
community religious census, and a united every-member 
canvass. Cooperating heartily are the faculty and students 
of Colby College. No wonder they have fun; and the 
Advance is a real thing in Waterville too. 


» “Three leaders who don’t have fun” might be the cap- 
tion for this story told by Secretary Becker of the Missouri 
Council: 

“A short time ago one of our field workers went into 
a county having no Council of Churches to see if she 
could find a small group of persons willing to take some 
responsibility for setting up a Council. In a community 
of about 2000 people, she sought out the leaders of the 
three major Protestant churches, one from each. These 

three persons were recognized by their fellow townsmen 
as the oustanding leaders of the three churches. She had 
a brief conference with each one of them, Mr. A., Mr. B., 
and Mr. C. Although she was a stranger to each of 
them, Mr. A. said something ugly about Mr. B. and Mr. 
C. and the churches they represented. A bit later Mr. B. 
said something ugly about Mr. A. and Mr. C. Then 
Mr. C. said something ugly about Mr. A. and Mr. B. and 
the churches they represented. 

“Now if I were Mr. X., a non-churchman of that com- 
munity, I feel quite certain that I would not rush to 
those churches to ask to be admitted as a member. 
I would probably believe what Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. 
C. said about each other and about the churches of the 
neighborhood. Wouldn’t I have a right to believe that 
these churches were as unethical as these outstanding 
citizens said they were? 

“If in the United Christian Education Advance the 
churches are to succeed in reaching ‘the other half,’ 
they must recognize the value of appreciating and loving 
each other across denominational lines. They can never 
be very convincing to the non-church persons, whom they 
seek to win, until they do.” 


» The First Presbyterian Church bulletin of Fort Pierce, 
Florida, tells the story of the Advance there as follows: 
“Today begins the United Christian Advance in Fort 
Pierce. Part of a nation-wide movement, this joint 
effort of the churches of this city will start with a visita- 
tion by each church of the homes in its own parish, with 
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a view to helping every family to achieve definite aims 

in Christian living. Twenty-four men and women from 

our own church will begin visiting us in our homes this 

week. Groups in the other churches will be doing the 
_ same among their own people. 

“At five-thirty today workers from all the churches 
sharing in the United Christian Advance will gather here 
for a service of consecration. The address will be made 
by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D.D., Bishop (retired) 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Virginia. 
The service is open to all who will cone. The churches 
participating in the movement are the First Christian, 
First Baptist, St. Andrew’s Episcopal, Hendry Memorial 
Methodist, Dutton Memorial Presbyterian, and our own.” 


» The New Haven Council of Churches has prepared a 
“standard” as a guide to churches in undertaking and 
carrying forward the Advance. It can be used by either 
large or small churches. “It is practical, it is useful it 
is workable.” Not only so but the Council Committee on 
Education offers assistance to any church school desiring 
help in using the standard. 


» The St. Joseph County (Indiana) Council checks up on 
and promotes the Advance by a weekly attendance report 
on a postcard from each Sunday school. A weekly bulletin 
issues a summarized report. Schools showing best gains 
are on the Honor Roll. The basis of comparison is “a 
year ago.” In a recent report ten churches showed a loss, 
but eighteen showed a gain averaging ten per cent. The 
reports are having a wholesome influence: 


» The students of George Washington High School 
Indianapolis, developed a plan for combining their activities 
in war work with religious interests so as to share effective- 
ly in the United Christian Education Advance. They asked 
twenty-five ministers to meet for a luncheon conference with 
twenty-five students and teachers to plan for conservation 
and development of spiritual values, and to provide for 
reaching every person with Christian teaching. The stu- 
dents said to the ministers, “We want from the churches 
four things: good leadership; religious teachings applied 
to modern life; occasional sermons for young people rather 
than for adults; a part in planning the church program.” 


» New York City Sunday schools are growing in enrol- 
ment and attendance while public schools are decreasing. 
This is real Advance. A directory of New York City 
churches recently published by the Federation of Churches 
reveals interesting statistics. The latest reported Sunday 
school enrolment in Protestant churches is 252,439 or 
24,082 more than in 1939. In the same period public 
school enrolment. has decreased 130,349. Even so the 
Advance still has a big job ahead in New York; for a 
majority of the 956,633 public school pupils are still un- 
taught religiously. 


» The South Dakota denominational field workers co- 
operatively serve as the state council staff under the chair- 
manship of Dr. S. W. Keck. In a recent newsletter, their 
message on “Your Church and Your Community” offers a 
fitting conclusion to these “community briefs”: 

“Your community without a church would most cer- 
tainly be a dreary and degraded place to live. We are 
only beginning to sense the fundamental value of the 
church taken as a whole, in the life of our community, 
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Trailers are homes for thousands of families. 


state and nation. But your church without a sympathetic 
and cooperative community back of it and supporting its 
program with favorable public sentiment would be 
poorly off indeed. When two or more churches operate 
in any community, they owe to that community a debt 
which no one of the churches alone can discharge. 
Only as these churches work together toward certain 
objectives can that debt ever be paid. If communities 
are not what they ought to be, the churches of these 
communities are largely to blame, unless they have really 
spent every ounce of cooperative energy they have in 
the effort to bring about improvement. 


“Christian education must advance, but it moves for- 
ward only as hearts like yours and mine burn within us 
to help it move forward. Otherwise it can only and 
simply stand still, or worse. Come, let’s go!” 


Camp and Industrial Community Briefs 


» “The Churches Welcome You” is the heading of a 
bulletin circulated among new comers for war work in- 
dustries to Essex County, New Jersey. The attractive 
folder contains a welcome from the ministers of the several 
communities, from Roman Catholic and Jewish leaders, 
and from Negro churches. It contains a message from the 
state governor and quotations from President Roosevelt. 
It lists offices and telephone numbers where full informa- 
tion about churches of any communion may be secured. 


» Trailers seem to have been built for such a time as this. 
With the sudden influx of great populations into sparcely 
settled neighborhoods where camps and industrial plants 
have sprung up, there are no houses for the people. As a 
temporary expedient families are living in trailers. Some 
of these are privately owned, but many others are owned 
by the government and are placed in government-con- 
trolled trailer camps. More than a thousand trailers are 
in each of several Federal trailer camps—at Baltimore, 
Maryland, Wayne, Michigan, and Wichita, Kansas, to 
name only three communities where this is true. Many 
churches are working through volunteer and paid workers 
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to serve the people in these camps. In Seattle, Washington 
there are three large trailer camps near each other. The 
Washington Council of Churches has secured an old build- 
ing nearby to use for recreation and religious purposes. The 
churches are cooperating in securing personnel to carry 
on this work, and Sunday school will soon begin. 


» Rev. Henry J. Damm, Fort Leonard Wood Regional 
Secretary for the Missouri Council of Churches, has been 
cooperating with the churches in seven of the Ozark 
Mountain counties around the Fort. Hundreds of families 
of service men have come into the neighboring towns and 
villages to be near the men. For these Sunday schools, 
vacation schools and preaching services are being opened 
in public school buildings or in small church buildings 
which were closed until recently. Inside the Fort Leonard 
Wood grounds is a government housing project of two 
hundred homes for employees of the Fort. When Mr. 
Damm called on these families last summer there was 
no building which could be used as a church. At his 
invitation a group of women living there met to plan 
for church and Sunday school services. He said to them, 
“In about six months we hope to begin.” “Six months!” 
protested one of the women, “we’ve been waiting for a 
year. Let’s begin next Sunday!” “But where?” asked the 
minister. “In the weeds under the trees,” was the reply. 
The accompanying picture shows part of the group which 
gathered the next Sunday morning. 


An out-door Sunday school is better than none, 


» One of the biggest new military and industrial centers . 


of the country is that at Vallejo, California, on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, where there is a Navy Yard and a shipbuilding 
plant. Besides several large trailer camps there are at 
least four government housing projects scattered over the 
hillsides. Public school buildings have been erected by 
the Federal government to take care of the children. After 
hard work the Ministerial Association of Vallejo secured 
permission to use the public schools and community 
houses for religious services. The various housing pro- 
jects were allocated to different denominations, as follows: 
Federal Terrace—Methodist; Carquinez Heights—Baptist; 
Chabot Gardens—Disciples of Christ; Steffen Manor— 
Presbyterian. One of the pictures shows the demountable 
public school house at Carquinez Heights where a Sunday 
school has been started and is being well attended. 
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‘These Crucial Years 


Affect Your Christian Education Program 


A Three-Year Prospectus for the International Journal of Religious Education 


The years 1943, 1944, and 1945 seem certain to be the most crucial and significant for the 
Christian education movement in your life-time. In that period your own work, your church and 
church school, and the whole Christian education movement will have to adjust themselves 
to six profound changes taking place within the church and in the world. These changes are: 


The Impact 
of the War 


The war is making things profoundly different for your church. It is taking your 
young men away. It is disrupting your families. It is bringing war workers and 
training camps to your doors, or is depleting your church of its members. What is 


your church doing to take account of these new problems now, and of the equally 
perplexing ones to follow the war? 


The United 
Christian Edu- 


eation Advance 


Important 
Changes in 
Lesson Outlines 


A Re-study of 
Our Religious 
Beliefs 


Growth of a 
World Church 
Fellowship 


Christians? 


A Changing 
Social World 


Now well launched, this Advance is rapidly expanding and revitalizing 
the on-going program in home, church and community. Is your church 
leadership participating in it and carrying forward its projects to “reach 
every person with Christian teaching”? 


Lessons based on new outlines planned jointly by denomi- 
national leaders will begin to appear in print in January 
1945. Will you and your workers be prepared to use 
them effectively ? 


Deep-seated changes in the thinking of the church regarding its theological base 
have been going on for over a decade. Christian teachers face important choices 
because of this fact. What do these new trends mean for your work in Christian 
education? Have you taken account of them in your teaching? 


Some day every person received into church, membership will consciously 
become a member of a world Christian brotherhood. One step in this 
direction is the proposed “merger” of eight inter-church national bodies. 
Are your church members aware of this growing sense of unity among 


You live in a rapidly changing social world. How well 
has your church school program taken account of that 
fact? How can you do so in the days, so radically 


different from the old, that lie ahead? 


These changes mean that your church and its program 
of Christian education must be different from now on. 
You must understand these changes. To have a full share 
in the growing Christian education movement you must 
deal with these changes in your regular week-by-week 
program of service. How can this be done? 

The Journal puts itself at your service at this point of 
need. To fulfil its obligation to its readers who are in 
the front rank of those guiding the Christian education 
movement, it has developed a vigorous policy to take 
account of these forces of change at work. That policy is 


explained in detail on the remaining pages of this special 
announcement. These general plans have been approved 
by the Advisory Editorial Council and the Editorial Board 
has given much time and thought to working out details. 

The Journal will strengthen and extend its long-standing 
practical services and its leadership in fundamental think- 
ing. And it will do both in the light of these profound 
changes now affecting you. In these ways it seeks to help 
you meet “the challenge of change.” 


Percy R. Haywarp, Editor 


On behalf of the Editorial Board and the Advisory Editorial Council of the International Journal of Religious Education 
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The Journal will, of course, continue its regular and’ 
popular features. These include— 


Its departmental worship programs. 
Its reports of successful teaching experiences. 


Its practical plans and suggestions for administrators: 
directors, pastors, and superintendents. 


Its evaluations of motion pictures. 

Its special programs and dramatizations. 

Its book reviews and lists of curriculum materials. 
Its guidance of the devotional life. 


In addition the Journal will take account of emerging 
current issues. Here are the present plans: 


1. The Impact of the War 


The problems for Christian education created by the 
war will be discussed by those who are dealing with 
them: 


Camp and Industrial Communities— 


A Sunday school in a trailer camp. 

The church caring for children whose mothers are in 
war industries. 

Welcoming industrial newcomers into your churches. 

Dormitories, trailer camps, new housing areas—Where 
can youth find its place? 

Swing shift recreation after midnight. 


When the Men Come Back—What changes will the 
men returning from military life demand in your church 
program? Will the old program do? With the help of 
the General Secretary of the Service Men’s Christian 
League the Journal is now forming an advisory group of 
men in service, chaplains, U.S.O. workers, and others 
to report on this problem. Their answers will appear 
from time to time in the Journal. 


Christian Education Around the W orld—The contribu- 
tion Christian education is making to world rebuilding 
in many countries will be reported with the help of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 


2. The United Christian Education 
Advance 


The lied Advance offers a great opportunity for 
your on-going program to become vitally improved 
and vastly extended. The Journal will serve the Ad- 
vance along two lines: 


Reports of what others are doing. The magazine 
has unique access to the original reports coming to 
the International Council office almost daily and its 
readers benefit constantly from the experience of others. 


The International Journal of Religious Ed 


Program Articles on the Advance. The kerne 
the Advance lies in a better program of Christian 
cation for the church, the home, and the community. 
articles and program materials in the Journal push 
ward aggressively and progressively on these three fr 


The Journal is the official inter-church mouth 
of the Advance. 


3. Important Changes in Lesson 
Outlines 


A six-year task of rethinking and new plannin 
the outlines used as the basis of lessons publishe 
the denominations, is now midway. Two series of sp 
articles are proposed: | 


(In 1943) What is your total program of Chri 
education? 


The teaching in the homes of your people. 

The teaching aspects of the total church setting. 
The teaching power of the small group. 

The wider world also teaches. 

The ‘‘story papers’’ as educational materials. 
Bible study—what kind?—how? 

Your church school lessons in your program. 


(In 1944) Looking forward to the new lessons of 
and later— 


The “‘family tree’’ of lesson systems. 
An interpretation of the new uniform lessons. 


An interpretation of the various types of gi 
lessons (covering the church, the home, gi 
societies, vacation and weekday church sche 

Explaining the Curriculum Guide for the Local Ch 

How outiines become lesson materials. 


A notable special number is being projected o* 
subject for January 1945. 


4. A Re-Study of Our Religious Be 


“What is being taught in our church schools?” Ly 
in religious education dare not evade this question, | 
indicates a renewed interest in Christian faith | 
Journal has already begun a series of brief state! 
of fundamental belief by outstanding religious th’ 
Here are the subjects: P 


Humanity’s Shortest, Wisest Creed. \ 
| Believe in God. 

| Believe in Jesus Christ. 
| Believe in Life Everlasting. H 
| Believe in the Bible. 


on in a Time Like This 


Believe in the Holy Spirit. 

Believe in Redemption. 

Believe in Man. 

Believe in the World Program of Christianity. 
Believe in the Kingdom of God. 

Believe in the Unity of Christianity. 


special series on “Christian Faith in Christian Nur- 
is also being projected. 


5. Growth of a World Church 
Fellowship 


world-wide Christian fellowship is in the making. 
nerhood among Christians, even across the bound- 
of nations at war, is the strongest world bond there 
day. The eight major national interchurch agencies 
orth America are now in the process of merging 
one large agency. The International Council of 
rious Education is one of these. What will such a 
r organization shift mean for Christian education? 


ie Journal sees the merger as in part the result of 
term change in the place Christian education holds 
1e church. It senses a rich new educational op- 
inity in this emerging Christian world consciousness. 
‘oposes to give an aggressive lead to the church in 
nking the educational function in the total program 
ome, church and community. Special articles and 


rials will deal with: 


wistian education throughout your total church 
program. 

wistian education serves the world Christian fellow- 
ship. 

@ sweep of cooperative Protestantism. 

2w will the merged body work? 


cial numbers of the Journal in the next three years 
take account of significant phases of this movement. 


6. A Changing Social World 


ready the churches are facing seriously the ways 
ringing about a just and durable peace. Arrange- 
s are being made with the Commission on a Just 
Durable Peace by which reports on what is actually 
x done by the churches will be reported to Journal 
ars. ; 


it changes due to the war are only a part of a 
rx changing social world. It was one thing to preach 
teach in a community where the preacher was al- 
the only educated man, where the Bible and the 
lay school quarterly were nearly all the printed ma- 
ls, where the church meetings were the only social 
erings. It is another thing to preach and teach in the 
ern community where religion is in competition with 


many other bidders for attention. The Journal will 
carry discussions from time to time on such subjects as: 


What important social changes are taking place? 
How do these changes affect Christian education? 


Is your religious education program planned for the 
past generation or the next? 


In the Meantime — What? 


In the meantime, superintendents, pastors, teachers, 
and enrollment secretaries will receive 20 million pupils 
at the doors of the church schools in the United States 
and Canada next Sunday. The Journal will continue to 
meet the special needs of these leaders: 


A series of special articles for the church school 
superintendent— 


What the superintendent does on a “blue Monday.” 


The department superintendent — isolationist or 
cooperator? 


Who has the responsibility—the pupadniendant or’ 
the Christian Education Committee? 


New developments in grading in the church school. 
Teachers’ meetings where people learn. 


Is there a consistent view of religion in your school, 
or an accidental variety? 


Who should keep the records? What should they 
accomplish? 


Another series on the pastor as his own director of 
religious education— 


The pastor and the personal religious life of his 
workers. 


Helping the church worker to see the “‘cathedral’’ and 
not just the “mortar.” 


How to make a teaching unit come alive for teachers. 
A church board meeting an educational opportunity. 
The pastor and his church school superintendent. 


The pastor—a bottleneck or a channel? (For mate- 
rials and programs.) 


Finding, training and placing leaders. 


When the Classroom Door is Shut, a special group 
of articles continuing those on progressive teaching 
methods regularly featured in the Journal. 


Articles of Current Interest. The following titles are 
listed for the near future: 


The churches and the High School Victory Corps. 
How the war hits the early teens. 

New types of vacation schools. 

The Service Men’s Christian League in action. 
The church and the Farm Cadet Corps. 

New trends in weekday religious education. 


What the Reader Can Do! 


Write and tell us what you think of these plans 


What problems are you up against that are not touched in this list? Problems 
about teachers? About lesson materials? About worship? About community service? 

At what points have any of the big issues named above hit you? (Tell us the 
whole story. The more we know about your problems the better-we can serve you.) 

Do you have strong convictions or vivid experiences at any of these points? Tell 
us about it. ; 

A personal letter to the Editor would be greatly appreciated. 

Write it now—short or long—even on a post card! 


Renew your own subscription to the Journal 


Decide now to join that unusually high percentage of our subscribers who for 
years have made their Journal subscription a “priority” and renewed regularly year 
after year. You will not want to miss an issue in the next few years. 


No matter when it expires, renew before we have to spend time and money in 
reminding you. The money we save goes into the quality of the Journal. 

Better still, renew for the next three significant years at one time and save money. 
Three years for $3.75 as against $4.50. Make sure of what the Journal will say on 
these three crucial years by writing one check. 


Use the envelope form inserted at this page for renewals. 


-Secure the Journal for a selected group in your own church 


One half of our subscribers get their paper through “clubs”—a group of five or 
more sent to one address at a saving of 35c each. Put your school in that select list, 
or increase the number of copies so that more of your thoughtful and far-seeing leaders 
and teachers can broaden their viewpoint and improve their service by reading the 

‘ Journal regularly. 


See that the Journal is presented to groups in your community 


It helps and inspires you. Tell others about it at ministers’ meetings, Sunday 
school conventions, and training schools. Send for sample copies and subscription 
envelopes. 


Send us a list of carefully chosen prospects 


Who among your friends should be getting the Journal? You know the quality 
of the magazine and also the range and interests of your friends. Send us the names 
of those who would find the Journal useful and inspirational. Send at least a few 
carefully selected names. 


Use the combined envelope and blank inserted at this page. 


Some recent testimonials 


“We have taken the Journal ever since we were married, in 1925. I was respon- 
sible for the worship programs in our church, and oh, how ignorant I was! But the 
Journal pulled me through. When we moved the one magazine whose complete file we 
brought with us was the Journal.”—Mrs. Rurus Bowman, Chicago. 

“The Journal is a grand help and all the material in it is splendid. We used the 
Advent candle lighting ceremony in our school during December and it helped to 
bring the real spirit of Christmas to the whole school. The Journal is a regular part 
of my Sunday equipment and it is also put to good use in my other community in- 
terests. I can always notice that where it is used there is a definite deepening of 
spiritual feeling. I send my appreciation of all the work and effort behind its publica- 
tion.”’—Miss ELLEN TipToN BUEHLER, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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A Sunday school is held here, too. 


State Briefs 


» In North Carolina 19,500 students in public schools 
receive daily or weekly Bible teaching under full time or 
part time Bible teachers. This is ten times the number so 
reached four years ago. Even so it is but a small propor- 
tion of the whole enrolment. In 160 schools in 75 com- 
munities the churches provide for such teaching. 


» The Missouri Council is issuing a Missouri Program 
Guide for the United Christian Education Advance. It 
defines the Advance and gives a calendar check list of ways 
in which a Sunday school or church can participate. Each 
of these ways is then interpreted in an informing paragraph, 
with sources for more information. 


» The New York Council has issued a sheet of procedures 
for promoting the Advance in counties and areas. For 
local churches a practical folder on “How to Carry On” 
in the Advance gives guidance. It is in the form of a check 
list of items under “Home,” “Church,” and “Community.” 
Sources of further information and guidance suggestions 
are included. 


» The Pennsylvania Council has made a careful survey 
study of “The Present Status of the United Christian 
Education Advance in Pennsylvania” under the direction of 
the Rev. Albert W. Sheckells, Superintendent of Young 
People’s Work. The study used widespread inquiry of 
pastors and county council officers. The report shows: 
acute need for the “Home” emphasis; “spotted” success 
in “church” goals; slowness to take hold of “community” 
emphasis; excellent results in some counties where leader- 
ship has pushed the Advance; some confusion because of 
differences in denominational plans; need for more con- 
crete guidance and help for the local church; more vigorous 
field and promotional service to reach the local church; a 
larger use of workers’ conferences; more support needed 
from ministers, many of whom regard it as “just a Sunday 
school movement”; need of patience and long-range 
planning; need of evangelistic passion; numerous cases of 
outstanding community-wide success where a real effort 
has been made. The report closes with the following state- 
ment from one respondent: “It is providential that the 
program has come to us at a time when ministers and 
laymen needed something to bolster up their courage and 
make them conscious of the unlimited resources that God 
is making available to his people. I am highly optimistic 
concerning the results. ‘Speak to my people that they go 
forward!’ ” 


February, 1943 


Gas Rationing 
and the Advance 


Tue createsr opportunity since the automobile came 
into common use is presented the church by gas 
rationing. Why? Pleasure riding is strictly out. Those 
weekend outings in the family car are no more. Now is 
the time to eliminate a bad American habit of using Sun- 
day merely for outings, and build a good habit of giving 
church first claim on our Sunday time. It will require a 
vigorous, statesmanlike policy. But it can be done. Gas 
rationing might actually help put the Advance over. 

Rationing, say government officials, is not designed to 
curtail essential transportation. They interpret church 
and church school attendance as essential to the general 
welfare. Don’t hesitate to include church and church 
school attendance among the essential needs in applying 
for your rationing classification. 

Yet we well know that family cars are being put up 
for the duration or drastically curtailed in mileage. How 
can we make gas rationing an asset? 

Fill the cars that do run. Work out a careful plan of 
sharing rides which will bring in the cars which do come 
to church with capacity loads. This might actually make 
for an increase. : 

Tithe your gas. This is no more than the fair Scriptural 
share devoted to spiritual causes and may provide for 
regular attendance with a car load. 

Extension classes may be set up among neighboring 
families of your church living at a distance from the 
church. Let them invite in their neighbors. Perhaps this 
will launch a whole new extension program to “reach every 
person with Christian teaching.” Several new neighbor- 
hood Sunday schools would be an Advance indeed. 

Use a school bus. In many communities where centralized 
schools use busses, arrangements might be made to use 
them also on Sunday. This may also mean an actual 
increase. 

Cooperate in relocation plans. This may be a good time 
for us to restudy cooperatively our whole Protestant 
strategy with respect to the parish unit. Most churches 
have followed the practice of holding on to their members 
or families even when they move to a community miles 
away. The family car has made this easy. Yet in many 
cases such families are needed in a nearby church of the 
community to which they have gone. The neighborly asso- 
ciations, the school-mates, the local interests and needs 
are all represented in that church rather than in the former 
church. 

If all the churches of an area would face this situation 
together they might “trade” many families to ultimate 
mutual advantage all around. This would make for 
stronger parish programs. It would create a better situ- 
ation for Christian education. The difficulty and waste- 
fulness of attending church school at a distance and 
neglecting neighborhood responsibilities would be curtailed. 
Gas rationing might impel us to adopt a policy which 
would be sound for normal times as well. 

Fix responsibility on a competent leader or committee 
at once to study, family by family, what effect gas ration- 
ing may have. Develop a constructive and vigorous policy 
which will convert this handicap into an asset. 
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Reaching 
unchurched 


children 


By Lemuel Petersen* 


MORE THAN 1,100 St. Paul Sunday school 
children of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
ue] had been getting weekday religious instruc- 
\\ tion. But most of these were church-connected 
N 

youngsters, and that was not enough. The 
Ramsey County Sunday School Association of Minnesota 
wanted to do something for unchurched children as well. 

Many parents are willing for their children to have 
religious training but won’t help them to get it. The 
Sunday School Association reaches the children of these 
parents through public school surveys. For instance, there 
was a one-time Catholic mother with an adopted fifth- 
grade son of Catholic birth who in his conscious life had 
had no formal religious contacts. The woman had wanted 

-him to decide for himself what faith he would take up. 
The Sunday School Association sent a visitor into this 
home who persuaded the mother that weekday religious 
teaching would help the boy to decide. It was pointed out 
that no worthwhile decision could be made in ignorance. 
When the courses had been explained, the mother allowed 
her son the first religious instruction he had received in 
his young life-time. 

This unchurched mother and boy, like many others, 
had been reached through a census taken last spring in 
the twenty-six St. Paul elementary schools which release 
pupils to the Association for weekly religious training. 

Formerly, a census had been conducted each spring in the 
third grade only so that an estimate of new enrollment for 
the next fall could be made. But now that the Association 
had decided to reach more unchurched children the census 
was extended to the fourth and fifth grade pupils. On a 
“Preliminary Survey Blank” each pupil gave his name, 
grade, parent’s name, address, telephone number, what 
Sunday school he attended if any, and church location. 

Census cards from all youngsters showed that there 
were about 200 who did not register any church connec- 
tions. About fifty names were at once eliminated because 
church connections were discovered. Of the 150 cards left, 
further contact by visitors showed that twenty-five were 
Roman Catholic, ten Jewish and twenty Lutheran (most 
Lutheran churches in Ramsey County have their own 
weekday church school organization). After further 
elimination it was found that at least seventy-five of these 
unchurched children might be counted as prospects for the 
weekday church: schools. 

Not being Sunday school pupils, special means had to 
be used to interest them. Therefore, the Association em- 
ployed five visitors to go to the homes. These visitors were 
all weekday teachers with previous public school training 
and experience; they were all parents; and they were 


* St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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known to be Christians with sympathetic understanding 
for unchurched people. 

The Association secretary, Reverend William D. Powell, 
met with these visitors before they began their work and 
instructed them in an effective approach. They were told 
what to expect and how to meet an uncordial attitude 
(although rarely were the visitors not welcome). The ap- 
proach to be used by the teachers was mainly that described 
in the pamphlet, You Are Teaching Your Child Religion! 
published by the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Specifically, the visitors were to impress the 
parents with the fact that religion is one’s attitude toward 
God and his fellowmen and that every parent is conscious- 
ly or unconsciously teaching his children such attitudes. 
The question was then to be put to these unchurched 
parents: “Are these attitudes you are teaching Christian?” 

Of the many calls made, only twenty parents were not 


"interested in further contact. The most frequent reason for 


non-cooperation reported was that the parents were leaving 
the decision of religion to the child. A few “didn’t want 
their children to have too much Bible knowledge.” And 
some were “freethinkers—didn’t believe in religion.” 

A frequent obstacle to be overcome by the visitors 
was that of divided homes. One visitor, in 30 calls, 
found seventy-five per cent of the unchurched children 
victims of conflicting religious opinions. The spring census 
had stimulated one nine-year-old boy to come to the first 
class of one weekday church school this past fall. After the 
second visit he became so interested he wanted to attend 
Sunday school in that church. He asked his weekday 
teacher to talk to his mother about letting him go, When 
the visitor came to the home, the mother said she thought 
that she owed her boy a church home and religious instruc- 
tion. She told how she had let him go with some friends 
to a church in Minneapolis, but now that the friends had 
moved the boy could not go. She then explained that she 
had been a Catholic and her husband Episcopalian. When 
the boy was born, they had not been able to decide what 
they should do for him religiously. After a visit from the 
church pastor the boy was established in Sunday school as 
well as in weekday church school. 

Other objections which visitors had to overcome were 
adjusting time schedules (so that one girl could get in 
her dancing and music lessons and Scouting), persuading 
parents that churches were not too distant from schools 
for walking (where children walked comparable distances 
to other grade schools for sewing and handcraft instruc- 
tion), and helping sick parents with the necessary forms. 

On the whole the visitors made valuable contacts and 
were able during the first three weeks of school to get 
fifty-four children, previously unchurched, enrolled in week- 


day church school. The twenty-one who had not responded 


with first calls were checked again. 

When the visitors had established contacts and enrolled 
children in weekday church schools, they then gave the 
names of those children to pastors nearest each home. 
These families were then to be visited for further church 
cooperation. So far thirty-two of the fifty-four previously 
unchurched children have been enrolled in Sunday schools. 

A project started to get unchurched children to weekday 
church schools had thus developed into reaching many 
families for church membership. Mr. Powell estimates 
the value of the project by saying that it is “one our best 
contacts with unchurched families.” 
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Our married 
couples’ group 


By A. C. Forrest* 


HEN I WAS CALLED to minister to a small middle- 

class congregation in a residential area of an im- 
portant Canadian industrial city last year, the younger 
church officials mentioned one important problem they 
believed should be attended to right away. 

That was the problem of the young married ‘couples 
of the community who were slipping away from the work 
and life of the church. Many who had been active as 
young people had back-slid after marriage, and were 
using the new-born baby as an excuse from both worship 
and work. Other couples who were faithful at the services 
of worship felt that every organization, from the Session, 
Board of Managers, and clubs for the men, to the Ladies’ 
Aid, Sewing Circle, and Missionary Society, tended to 
separate the men and women in their church life rather 
than giving them work and interests they could share 
together. Besides this the community was filling up with 
newly married couples moving in to do war work in the 
big factories and plants. These new couples had few 
friends, and were apt to miss the friendliness and warmth 
of their own churches, when they attended an occasional 
service of worship at ours. 


Realizing that the early years of marriage are a time when 
many couples form their life-time habits, we decided that 
we must find some way to use the great opportunity we 
had, to bring the young homes of our community into a 
closer life with the church, and to provide a temporary 
church home, at least, for the many strangers within our 
midst. 

Fortunately we had a number of young couples keenly 
interested in these problems, and anxious to do something 
in order to build up their church and make it more effective 
in the community. After meeting together several times 
and talking over these things, we decided to organize a 
young married couples’ group. So we set to work, learned 
what we could of similar organizations in other churches, 
talked it up among ourselves for a few weeks and then 
called a meeting to organize. 


That was the beginning of the most effective and prom- 
ising group I have worked with. In a year we have brought 
back into the church several couples who had drifted away 
during the past few years of home-building. We have 
provided five new young men for the teaching staff of the 
church school. Five young couples joined the church, 
and it has been a record year in baptisms. And we have 
really just got started. 

Our organization is unique. We have no president or 
secretary, no treasurer, no office-holder of any kind. We 
prepared no constitution, and no two meetings are alike. 


* Pastor of the Mount Hamilton United Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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But though we did not write any down, we have some 
definite rules. Everything is done by couples. If there 
were a president it would be Mr. and Mrs. President. 
One has to be married to come, and though there is no 
age limit, every couple has to be young in spirit. If the 
baby is sick, or father has to go on shift, or mother has 
another meeting, the other parent can stay home. The unit 
of membership and the unit of attendance is a married 
couple. This means we always have a balanced meeting, 
and avoids the, “Oh, you go to-night dear, I’m tired and 
so I'll stay home and mind the baby.” 

Each meeting, and we meet every second Wednesday 
night, four couples are nominated to prepare for the next 
meeting. That group meets, usually the following Sunday 
evening, in one of the homes and organizes itself into an 
effective committee. A program is planned, and a chairman 
appointed. Sometimes two or three meetings in the homes 
are necessary, and we find these little get-togethers are an 
important by-product. The members of the program com- 
mittees are alternated so each time one serves he will be 
with a new group. The first time a new couple comes they 
are appointed to a committee, and so soon find themselves 
as part of a small friendly group. They have to come back 
to the second meeting to help in the program and by that 
time they have become interested working members. 

The program is divided into four parts. First, a short 
but well-planned worship service. This is followed by the 
main feature. Then there is a short, often boisterous 
recreation period and unusual, inexpensive refreshments. 

The main feature also calls for originality. We have had 
mostly some form of discussion or dramatization. There 
have been panel discussions on church and home topics; 
group discussions; a dramatization of a typical Sabbath 
from breakfast to retiring, with ski trips, lounging all day, 
reading the comics, and a bit of worship on the side; a 
dramatization of a board meeting; and a mock trial. 

Speakers and motion pictures, or any canned entertain- 
ment, so far have been taboo. Everyone has to take part 
in almost every program. Some programs have been ex- 
periments and flopped. Others were surprisingly successful. 

In our group we have a lot of fun. We have noticed 
that when people start to come they usually continue regular 
members. Many new friendships have been formed, and 
some fine direct and indirect results have been achieved. 

We have circulated interest finders, but we find that the 
interests of the group are pretty well covered through the 
committee discussions working out program plans. And 
though these interests vary from interior decorating to.a 
new Christian social order, from how to get junior to go 
to church school when he doesn’t like his teacher, to the 
problems of the family budget, we try always to keep our 
fundamental purpose to the fore. 

That purpose is to build up an active Christian fellow- 
ship in our church among young couples with common 
interests and ideals; to reach and bring into this fellowship 
every young married couple in the community who are 
members or adherents of our church; to provide workers 
for the larger responsibilities of the church; and to help 
by worship, study and frank discussion, to build homes 
which are essentially Christian. 

It is the opinion of the older officials of the church that 
this is being accomplished, and that a young married 
couples’ group can with proper work become one of the 
most vital and productive organizations of the church. 
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x4 Worship Programs >> x} 


March 


THEME FoR Marcu: Followers of Jesus 
For the Leader 


In some Sunday schools the primary chil- 
dren frequently plan and conduct their own 
services of worship; in others they do so 
occasionally; but in many they are never 
given such an opportunity. Some leaders be- 
lieve that the atmosphere of worship would 
be sacrificed if the children took charge. In 
Sunday schools where the children have con- 
ducted their own programs, however, the 
services have frequently been of exceptional 
value. Programs planned and conducted by 
the children require careful preparation if 
they are to be carried through with sufficient 
competence to ensure a reverent atmosphere 
throughout. 

This month’s theme, “Followers of Jesus,” 
lends itself well to programs planned by the 
children. In their few years of life most of 
them have learned much about Jesus. They 
can select pictures, select hymns, tell stories 
of his life, memorize and quote his thoughts 
as recorded in the Bible. They can compose 
prayers. Some very beautiful ones have been 
prepared by primary classes and have found 
their way into print.? 

The children’s prayer to accompany this 
group of programs on the life of Christ might 
be a simple one expressing their gratitude for 
Jesus, or a prayer with a response which is 
recited or chanted. Most song books for use 
with primary children have several such re- 
sponses from which the children could 
choose; or they might compose their own 
response. 

The stories suggested for use with these 
services have been planned with the hope 
that the children rather than the leader will 
tell them. In two of the services an extra 
story has been provided. It may be that the 
biblical story will be as much as the children 
can manage. In this event only one story 
might be used or a leader might tell the 
other. No doubt familiar or original ma- 
terials, not suggested in these pages, will 
comprise a large part of each service. 

In one of these programs a dramatization 
is suggested. This will, of course, require 
some rehearsal. To the boys and girls of 
the audience a pantomime is a vivid portrayal 
of a story, no matter how simply it is done. 
For them costumes are not essential. The 
children who dramatize the parts, however, 
might feel more like the characters they 
portray if cloths are wound round their heads 
for turbans, or some other simple bit of 
costuming is done. : 

The solo which is suggested in the first 
program of the month, “Gentle Child of 
Nazareth,” is a translation of a hymn that 
is sung by Palestinian mothers to their little 
children. It is usually used as a song to be 
sung to children, although the first verse may 
be taught if this is thought desirable. 


1 See Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
by Jeanette E. Perkins, Harper & Brothers, and 
As Children Worship, by Perkins, the Pilgrim 
Press. 
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Primary 


Department 


By Jean Lillie Hill* 


HyMNs: 

From Song and Play for Children: “When 
Jesus Was a Little Lad,” “Gentle Child 
of Nazareth.” ; 

From Song Friends by Blashfield, the Vaile 
Publishing Co.: “Gentle Child of Na- 
zareth,” “The Story I Love Best.” 

From Songs for Little People, by Daniel- 
son and Conant, Pilgrim Press: “Jesus, 
Friend of Little Children.” 

From Songs for Little Children, The United 
Church Publishing House: “Suffer Little 
Children.” 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday: The Boyhood Home of 
Jesus. 1 reel (15 min.), 16 mm. Silent. 
$2.25. Present day scenes of Nazareth with 
a short dramatic sequence picturing the 
child Jesus. 

Second Sunday: Jesus Gathers His 
Friends. 1 reel (15 min.), 16 mm. Silent. 
$2.25. Scenes along the Sea of Galilee are 
used to introduce sequences of Jesus calling 
the fishermen to become his disciples. In- 
cludes scene of Jesus forgiving Mary of 
Magdala. 

Third Sunday: The Good Samaritan. 
(12 min.) Sound. $3.00. A lawyer who has 
talked with Jesus tells a client the story of 
the Good Samaritan (which is dramatized). 
He thereupon refuses to help the client in 
an unscrupulous piece of business. 


March 7 


THEME: The Boy Jesus 
As the children gather call their attention 
to pictures of the childhood of Jesus. Picture 
books such as, “The Christ Child” edited and 
illustrated by Maud and Mischa Petersham 
might be used for their illustrations or for 
reading. 
PreLupe: “Cradle Song,” Miska Hauser 
Catt to Worsuie: “O Come, Let Us Wor- 
ship” 
Soxo: 


GENTLE CHILD OF NAZARETH 


Gentle child of Nazareth, 

Let thy life, so meek and tender, 
Make us glad obedience render 
To our father and our mother, 
And be kind to one another, 
Gentle child of Nazareth. 


Wondrous child of Nazareth, 
Let thy love of learning 

Set our youthful spirits yearning 
Daily to be growing wiser, 

Thou our teacher and adviser, 
Wondrous child of Nazareth. 


Holy child of Nazareth, 
Help us use the powers lent us, 


* Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 


Do the work of Him who sent us, 
Draw to thee in closer union, 

Share thy people’s sweet communion, 
Holy child of Nazareth. 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-16, 40-52 (either read 
from the Bible or told simply as a story) 
Prayer: O God, our Father, help us to be 
tender and obedient and kind, as Jesus 

was. May we learn from the stories of his 
life how best to please thee and how best 
to serve thee. Amen. 
Hymn: “When Jesus Was a Little Lad” 
Story: Some incident from Jesus’ life, told 
by a pupil. (See “To the Leader” above.) 
PRAYER: (sung with bowed heads) “Jesus, 
Friend of Little Children” 


March 14 


THEME: Friends of Jesus, Long Ago and 
Now 

PRELUDE: “Thinking of God,” arr. from Louis 
M. Gottschalk : 

Catt ro Worsuip: “We praise thee, O God, 
we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. All 
the earth doth worship thee, the Father 
everlasting.” 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 


Srory: 


JESUS AND THE FISHERMEN 


One day Jesus was walking along the 
white sands of the Lake of Galilee. He 
watched the sparkling blue waters on which 
the fishing boats with their bright-colored 
sails were bobbing about gaily. He watched 
the fishermen at work in their boats or mend- 
ing their nets. 

As Jesus walked he was thinking. He was 
planning how he could best carry out his 
work of teaching men to love God and to 
serve him. Already he had begun his preach- 
ing, telling his hearers that the best way to 
please the heavenly Father was to be kind to 
everyone, to let the love of God fill their 
hearts so that they would do loving deeds 
every day. 

Jesus said to himself, “I need helpers. I 
need men who are good and kind and strong, 
who love God so much that they will leave 
their homes and their work to follow me.” 

As Jesus walked along the shore he saw a 
fishing boat anchored close to him. Two 
men were in it, working upon their fishing 
nets, getting them mended for the night’s 
fishing. Jesus knew them both. They were 
Simon and Andrew. Many times they had 
left their work to hear him preach and teach. 
Jesus knew that they loved him. 

Jesus thought, “They are just the kind of 
helpers I need. They love God and are 
friendly to others.” So he called to the two 
men, “Simon! Andrew!” 

Simon looked up. “It is Jesus,” he said 
dropping his work. Swiftly he and Andrew 
hurried to where Jesus was standing. 

“Come with me,” said Jesus. Simon and 
Andrew knew what he meant. They put 
away their work and followed him. 

A little farther along the beach two other 
friends of Jesus were helping their father in 
his fishing boat. Their names were James 
and John. 

“James! John! 
called. 

James and John wanted to be Jesus’ help- 


Come with me!” Jesus 
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ea They, too, left their work and followed 
im. 

Jesus now had four men who were willing 
to live with him, helping him to help others. 
Soon he chose more. 

All the followers of Jesus did not live long 
ago. When men and women of today spend 
their lives helping others we say they are 
followers of Jesus. In a few mniutes we 
shall hear a story about one of these. 


Hymn: “Gentle Child of Nazareth,” verse 1. 

Prayer: Use the children’s prayer of thanks 
for Jesus. 

Story: 


We have heard how Simon and Andrew, 
James and John left everything to follow 
Jesus. This is the:story of a man who left 
his home and his family and friends to spend 
his life helping others. He has been called a 
follower of Jesus, too. When you have heard 
his story you will know the reason that he 
was. 


WILFRED GRENFELL 


One day, about fifty years ago, a clever 
young doctor came to the bleak shores of 
Labrador. There were fishermen, Indians, and 
Eskimos living there and no doctor to care for 
them. There was not even a nurse or a 
hospital. 

Dr. Grenfell had a boat named The Albert. 
In it he went up and down the coast all 
summer, healing as many men and women 
and children as he could. There were too 
many. He neeed help. 

He told his story to the newspapers. They 
printed it and, as a result, a little hospital 
was built. But Dr. Grenfell needed more 
help. 

He sailed to England, his own land, and 
told his story there. When The Albert re- 
turned Dr. Grenfell had two doctors, two 
nurses, and supplies for his hospital on board. 

While he was in England a second hospital 
had been built. Dr. Grenfell and his as- 
sistants set to work at once. Soon the two 
‘little hospitals were filled with the sick and 
the crippled. Dr. Grenfell bought a little 
launch that he might more easily and more 
quickly travel up the coast to the people who 
needed him. 

When winter came he had to travel in a 
sled pulled by eight dogs. This was some- 
times dangerous. Frequently he almost lost 
his way in fierce snow storms. One day he 
set out to visit a very sick boy. He decided 
to take a short cut and drove his dogs over 
the thick ice of a bay. Suddenly the ice 
cracked up beneath him. He jumped to the 
biggest piece and then found to his dismay 
that it was being blown out to sea. All night 
he shivered on that block of ice, never ex- 
pecting to be rescued. He had been seen, 
however, and the next morning a little boat 
set out to bring him safely back. 

Dr. Grenfell and his assistants were now 
giving the sick of Labrador good service but 
there was another worry on this kind man’s 
mind. It sometimes happened that both a 
father and a mother died and the children 
had no one to care for them. Dr. Grenfell 
brought these children to his hospitals but 
there was not room for many of them there. 
He needed help again. 

For the second time, he told his story to 
the newspapers. It was printed not only in 
Canada but in the United States of Amer- 
ica. People by now knew of the good work 
Dr. Grenfell was doing in Labrador. Gladly 
they sent money. Soon enough was given that 
a big comfortable home could be built for the 
children. Dr. Grenfell found a kind woman 
to look after it and to be a mother to the 
boys and girls who had no homes of their 
own. 

A few years ago Dr. Grenfell died but 
other brave, good doctors carry on his work. 
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Do you think Dr. Grenfell was a follower 
of Jesus? 


Prayer Sone: “Lord of the Sunlight” 


March 21 
THEME: Stories of Jesus and His Friends 
PreLupe: “Evening Prayer,” from Hansel 


and Gretel, Humperdinck 


Catt To Worsuip: “I was glad when they 


said unto me, Let us go into the house ot 
the Lord.” 


RESPONSE: (chanted) “Enter into His Gates” 


Prayer: Use the children’s prayer as sug- 
gested in “For the Leader” 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
Srory AND DRAMATIZATION: 


Stories or JESUS 


Part 1. (A child or the leader tells the 
following story:) 

Children have always loved stories. Boys 
and girls of today like to hear the stories 
Jesus told long ago when he lived upon this 
earth. Have you ever thought how wonder- 
ful it must have been for the boys and girls 
who followed Jesus long ago and heard him 
tell his stories? 

The Bible tells us very little about the boys 
and girls who followed Jesus. We might 
even forget that they were with the great 
crowds of men and women whom Jesus taught 
if it were not for this story: 

One day Jesus had been teaching a multi- 
tude of people. That means there were 
thousands of them. Evening came, and the 
people were hungry. Jesus’ disciples said: 
“Let us send these people away that they 
may get their evening meal.” 

Jesus replied, “Have we no food?” 

A boy in the crowd was hungry. He had 
brought a lunch with him, some bread and a 
few fishes. The boy saw that Jesus had no 
food and offered his lunch to one of the 
disciples to be taken to Jesus. 

Jesus was pleased with the boy’s gift. 
There was a miracle that day and everyone 
was fed. 

We learn many things from this story but 
one of the nicest things we learn is that the 
boys and girls of long ago did follow Jesus 
and become his friends and helpers. 

One day, not long after the evening the 
boy gave Jesus his lunch, Jesus told this 
story: 

Part 2. The Story of the Good Samaritan, 
Luke 10:30-35, is dramatized. If this is done 


in pantomine one of the older pupils might 


recite the Bible passage, pausing at the end 

of each verse for the action to take place. 

Prayer: Our Father, God, we learn from 
the stories of Jesus what friends of Jesus 
do. Help us to be more like Jesus in the 
way we live and in the things we do and 
‘say. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Story I Love Best” 


March 28 


Tueme: Followers of Jesus Who Helped 
Children 
Pretupe: “Fairest Lord Jesus” | 


Catt to WorsHIP: 

“Today with understanding hearts we 
come, 

With love and sympathy, 

With knowledge of our own and other’s 
needs, 

To help to make Christ’s way of love come 
true.” 


2 Author and source unknown. 


PRAYER: sung with bowed heads 
Friend of Little Children” 


Story: 


“Jesus, 


BRINGING CHILDREN TO JESUS 


It was a sunny day long ago in the land 
where Jesus lived. Many people were waiting 
for him to pass along a road on his way to 
Jerusalem. Among them was a group of 
mothers with their babies in their arms. 
They had not come to hear Jesus teach or 
tell stories. They had come to ask him to 
bless their babies. 

It was the custom in those days for great 
teachers to give their blessing to little 
children. Jesus was a great teacher, the 
greatest who had ever lived. How the mothers 
hoped he would give his blessing to their 
children! 

At last Jesus drew near. Everyone began 
to move toward him. The people pressed 
forward into the road. Among them were 
the mothers. 

Closer, closer to Jesus they came. Now 
they could see his kind face. Nearer, nearer, 
they moved. Now they were beside his 
friends, the disciples. 

The disciples wanted to hurry on their 
way. They hoped Jesus would not stop to 
talk with these women and to bless their 
babies. > 

One of them thors and said, “Can you 
not see that Jesus is in a hurry?” 

Jesus heard the impatient words. He saw 
his disciple’s frowning face. He was dis- 
pleased. 

Smiling kindly on the mothers he said to 
this impatient disciple: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them 
not.” 

Eagerly the mothers hurried to Jesus’ side. 
The disciples made way for them. Jesus took 
the babies in his arms and blessed them. He 
was gentle and kind. 

The mothers went on their way to their 
homes with joy in their hearts. Jesus, the 
greatest of all teachers, had blessed their 


babies. This was a happy day for them. 
Cuant: “Suffer Little Children” 
Prayer: The children’s prayer 

Srory: 


RosertT RAIKEs 


Many years ago in a beautiful city of 
England there lived a fine gentleman whose 
name was Robert Raikes. 

One day Robert Raikes went walking in 
a part of the city where the poor people lived. 
In dirty streets ragged children were quar- 
reling, swearing and screaming. 

“These children ought not to behave so 
badly,” he said to a woman who stood in 
her doorway. . 

“Oh, sir,” the woman replied. “Come here 
on Sunday when the children who work in 
factories are free. You will hear cursing 
then.” 

Robert Raikes did come on Sunday. He 
was shocked. In those days most of the 
children worked in factories instead of going 
to school. Sunday was a free day. They 
spent it in the streets screaming, fighting, 
swearing and stealing. 

Robert Raikes decided to have a school 
on Sundays for the boys. He tried once or 
twice but failed. The boys were so hard to 
manage that the women in charge could not 
control them. 

One day Robert Raikes began a new 
school. It was in a kitchen near his church. 
He was determined it would succeed, and it 
did, though it was hard work for the woman 
in charge and for Robert Raikes, too. 


The boys would not come regularly. They 
would not pay attention. They would not 
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try to learn. In time a few did begin to 
like it and to come every Sunday. Then 
more and more of them became interested. 
One of the first lessons Robert Raikes taught 
them was to be clean. 

“I try to teach them to be kind and 
good-natured to each other, not to tease, to 
obey their parents, not to offend God by 
cursing and swearing,” Robert Raikes wrote 
to a friend. 

It was a proud day for him when the first 
boy was able to read him a verse or two of 
Scripture. 

Soon three other schools were opened. The 
teachers began to take the boys to church. 
At first the worshipers were shocked to have 
these ragged children in church but when 
they saw that the boys behaved themselves 
they made no complaint. 

One day a group of little girls said to 
Robert Raikes, “Why can’t we come to 
Sunday school?” . 


“You would have to wash your faces and 
comb your hair,” Robert Raikes teased them, 
kindly. Shortly after this girls were admitted 
to Robert Raikes’ Sunday schools. 


It was not long before a change came over 
the streets of that city. No longer were they 
swarming with quarreling children all day 
Sunday. 

Soon the news of Robert Raikes’ Sunday 
schools spread to other cities. Within a few 
years Sunday schools were being held all 
over England. In time they were begun in 
Ireland, and in America, too. : 

Before Robert Raikes died it was said that 
there were two hundred and fifty thousand 
children attending Sunday schools. 

Because he cared for the children thou- 
sands of them have learned to be Christians. 
He was a true follower of Jesus. 


CrLosinc PRAYER 


Junior 
Department 


By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


THEME FOR Marcu: The Real Meaning of 
Prayer 


For the Leader 


When a junior boy or girl becomes con- 
scious of being “acquainted with God,” as 
he would say, his first reaction is that he 
must give a personal accounting of his own 
actions in the light of God’s law. That is 
practical and natural, but it is not ‘enough. 
A real commitment to God, such as that 
of the boy Jesus, so real to us throughout 
the Lenten season, must include a great deal 
more. Our personal responsibility to a God 
who is just as well as kind, is important, and 
affects personal conduct. But unless we grow 
also into a concern about his will for all 
the world, we cannot have the part we should 
in making that will a reality. Nothing gives 
power and drive to a developing life as does 
the sense of working with God in the com- 
ing of his kingdom on earth. 

It is when we have a dominant desire to 
make God’s dreams come true, and a sense 
of our own inadequacy to the huge task, 
that we learn the real meaning of prayer. 
Prayer can in this way become a bond be- 
tween men of good will everywhere, as well 
as a source of power direct from God. 
Juniors may well have this deep desire to 
right wrongs, to work with others for fair 
play, to feel able to do great things because 
they know God’s strength is shared with us 
when we do his will. 

If there istime in your program, it will 
strengthen the meaning of the services to 
have the juniors search for great prayer 


hymns,* learn to identify the psalms which 


are prayers for guidance and strength; get 
acquainted with the prayers of the ages and 
lives of the men and women wro wrote them; 
discuss the Lord’s Prayer thoughtfully and 
in detail; write personal and group prayers. 

Also, since the underlying purpose of 
these services is to stress personal commit- 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
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ment on their level, it is well to use the 
juniors as much as possible in the services, 
working in a committee group before each 
plan is put into action. ; 


March 7 


Tueme: I Promise—“Thy will be done” 

PreLupE: Andante, from the Unfinished Sym- 
phony, by Schubert 

CaLL To WorsuHip: Think for a moment of 
the story of Jesus’ first trip to the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and his desire to stay and 
learn more, and hear his words: (Luke 

2:49) 

Response, recited by a junior: Psalm 27:4 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
Leaper’s Messace: (Or if desired, the three 

parts of the story below may be told by 

juniors.) 


Tuy Witt Be Done 
Every time we say the Lord’s Prayer, we 
say these words: “Thy will be done.” I 
wonder if we realize that in them we are 
making a promise that we will help by do- 


ing God’s will ourselves and by making it 


possible for others to do it. 

1. There once was a boy whose father had 
great skill as a craftsman, and great pride 
in his work. He was important to the life 
of the town in which they lived, for every 
house built, every field plowed, every loaf 
of bread or jar of honey meant using his 
work. 

He taught his son to be a good workman, 
also. It was a carpenter shop in which they 
worked, and the boy loved the clean smell 
of the wood shavings, the strength of the 
tools, the smooth feeling of the finished 
work. But among the men who came to his 
father’s shop, he saw many who had not his 
father’s integrity. Sometimes they wanted 
quick, cheap work done; sometimes they 
tried to cheat in price or payment; some- 
times they used good tools to do poor work. 
2. The boy thought, “Why are men like 
that? Do they not know that Jehovah God 
judges all work, as my father has told me? 
Do they not know what good fun it is to 
work long and hard, but know that work is 
good, and feel proud of it? Someone whom 


1 Hymns used in these services may be found 
in: 
Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster Press, 
1940. 

Singing Worship, by Edith Lovell Thomas, 
Abingdon Press, 1935. 

The Junior Church School Hymnal, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 19382. 


they would believe should tell them.” 


(Pause) 

The boy loved the out-of-doors, and spent 
much time in the hills, watching the birds 
and flowers and small wild animals, swim- 
ming in cool mountain pools, lying safe and 
snug under overhanging rocks as thunder 
and lightning swept the skies. But here, 
too, he saw strange things. 


For the other lads who climbed the hills 
with him often quarreled over the rocks and 
feathers: they were collecting; destroyed the 
nests of birds hatching their young. And 
down on the valley road, the soldiers of 
Rome marched by, on their way to collect 
taxes from his people as tribute to the 
Emperor, or execute some man who had been 
leading the people in rebellion against the 
invaders. 


And the boy thought, “Why must things 
be like that? It is all so beautiful here. Why 
must there be ugliness, too? Surely Jehovah 
God wants our lives to match his world. 
Perhaps they do not see the beauty all around 
them. Perhaps someone could help them to 
see.” 


3. At last the day came when the most 
important event of the boy’s life happened; 
his father and mother took him to the great 
city of Jerusalem, to worship in the golden 
Temple. From the road over the hill they 
saw it gleaming against the blue sky. The 
boy could hardly believe his eyes when, 
after walking through the dark streets they 
came upon the white marble steps, the shin- 
ing walls, the golden altar of sacrifice. Never 
had he imagined such peace as he found 
within the inner Temple; never had he felt 
Jehovah so near. But as the service ended 
he remembered the confusion in the outer 
court, as men bought and sold animals for 
sacrifice, the cheating and quarreling, the 
dirt and ugliness of the city streets. 
“Surely,” thought the boy, “Jehovah God 
meant all life to be like the Temple, shining 
with beauty, strong and quiet and peaceful. 
It does not seem that all the wisdom of the 
prophets of old, or of the wise teachers here 
has made the people know this. Perhaps 
God will send a greater prophet, one who will 
find a way to make them listen and see.” 


PrayER: Our Father, help us, as did Jesus, 
to see the things around us and in us that 
are not in accord with thy will, and to 
work all our lives to change them, that thy 
will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Amen. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: 

Quiet music, during the reception of the 
offering. 

Prayer, as the offering is brought forward: 
Accept our gifts, our Father, for thy work. 
With them we give ourselves to obey thy 
will: in our daily work, whether it be in a 
shop or in school; in our play in the out- 
of-doors; in our own church, as we learn of 
thee. And help us to mean every word as 
we say the prayer Jesus taught us— 

The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 

Hymn: “This is My Father’s World.” (It 
may seem best, for proper emphasis, to 
reverse the first and second hymns. This 
will depend upon whether you want to 
lead into the theme, or use a hymn to give 
final emphasis to it.) 


March 14 


Tueme: I Will Be—“Forgive us our debts” 
PretupE: “Watcher’s Night Song,” by Grieg 


Catt to Worsuip: Long ago a prophet ex- 
pressed God’s will for our lives so well 
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that even men who are not Christians have 

accepted the statement as the way of good 

life. Hear the words of Micah: (Micah 

6:8) 

Response, recited by a junior: Psalm 25:5 
Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave, Dare to Be True” 
Tue Leaper’s MESSAcE: 


TempteD LIKE as WE 

Everyone who tries to do something im- 
portant has difficulty in doing it always in 
the right way—in God’s way. We. are 
tempted to take short cuts, to cheat, to force 
other people to our will; and we excuse these 
things by saying, “the result will be for the 
best.” So it was with the young man Jesus. 
When he was finally free to do the work he 
had promised himself and God to do, he 
had to face some temptations. This is the 
way the story is told in the Bible. Listen for 
the three ways in which Jesus was tempted to 
take a short cut: by bribing people with 
bread—for the people of his land were often 
hungry; by doing strange things that would 
make them believe in him; by using force. 

(A junior reads Matthew 4:1-11. This 
should be rehearsed so that the reading is 
well done.) 

To face such temptations is not easy, when 
we are anxious to get something done in a 
hurry that we feel is for good. But God 
does not work that way—He does not take 
short cuts, doing evil that good may come. 
Jesus told his friends what he had learned 
by .experience—that temptations are never 
conquered forever, but keep coming back to 
us; that the battle with ourselves is never 
over; that we need to be constantly reminded 
of God’s will for us. 

Prayer: Let us think silently of some of our 
own temptations, and ask God’s help in 
overcoming them. (Pause) Our Father, 
we thank thee that Jesus experienced and 
understood our temptations, and that he 
taught us that when we fail, we can be 
sure of forgiveness if we are truly sorry. 
Help us to be strong and brave, always. 
-Amen. 

THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: 

Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering. 

Prayer, as the offering is brought forward: 
With these gifts, our Father, given to help 
make thy kingdom real, we give today our 
repentance for all those things we have done 
contrary to thy will, and all that we have 
left undone through indifference or forget- 
ting. Forgive us, we pray, and help us to 
do better in the future. Help us, too, to 
think of our many debts to thee as we say 
the prayer Jesus taught us— 

The Lords Prayer, in unison. 

Hymn: “Hushed Was the Evening Hymn” 
(If there is time, and it seems desirable, 

the Reynolds’ painting of the child Samuel 

at prayer may be used on the altar for this 
service. The picture should be large enough 
to be seen by all the group, and some brief 
word of explanation given before the hymn.) 


March 21 

Tueme: I Will Do—“Thy kingdom come” 

PRELUDE: “Patriotic Song” by Grieg 

Catt to WorsHip: When the young man 
Jesus had finished the work of supporting 
his brothers and sisters, and was free to 
do the thing he had planned since a boy, 
he went first into the church at Nazareth, 
‘and told his friends and, neighbors of his 
plans. He told them in the words of a 


prophet of many years before. Hear the 
words of Isaiah: (Luke 4:18) 


February, 1943 


Response, recited by a junior: Psalm 


69:16, 17 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 

THE LeapeEr’s MESSAGE: 


For and Acatnst Gop’s Kincpom 

Sometimes when things go wrong in the 
world we blame God, and ask, “Why does 
he let this happen?” But sometimes we have 
blocked his way, by our own wrong-doing, 
and made it impossible for God to change 
things. For he made us free to choose good 
or evil, and does not interfere with our 
choice or the results. What he does do is 
to make good come, in the end, in spite of 
the wrongs of men. 

Perhaps you remember times when you 
were disobedient, and somehow you didn’t 
want to see or be with your parents ‘until it 
was all straightened out. So by wrong and un- 
friendly acts in our world family do we set 
up barriers against the coming of God’s 
Kingdom. Today we will think of some 
kinds of things we do that make difficulty; 
but niore, we will think of right attitudes and 
acts that will make a new world easy. 

First Junior—Greed is one of the things 
that keeps God’s kingdom from earth. Men 
want too many things, and often things that 
belong to someone else. Envy and greed make 
trouble between people and nations. 

Second Junior—Fear keeps much that is 
good away from men. They are afraid of 
each other, afraid of the future, afraid to 
try new places and ways. Only the great 
have conquered fear. If we were not afraid 
we could make great progress on earth. 

Third Junior—Contempt is one of the 
things that works most against God’s king- 
dom. When we feel that other people are 
not as good as ourselves, and so are un- 
friendly or unkind, we cause much unhappi- 
ness. This is true in our own neighborhoods, 
and in the whole world. 

Fourth Junior—Hate is the greatest force 
of all against God’s will, for God is love. 
When we hate each other, or when countries 
hate each other, it is impossible for his king- 
dom to come. 

(The above group may take one side of the 
altar, the following four the other.) 

Fifth Junior—When we find out what fun 
it is to share the things which are ours, it 
is no trouble to be generous. The person 
who gives is even happier than the one who 
receives. Our nation, too, has been at its best 
when giving to meet some need here or in 
other lands. 

Sixth Junior—It takes a great deal of 
courage to help make God’s kingdom real. 
Great men and women all through the ages 
have found that out, as they faced persecu- 
tion and death. But there is a joy that comes 
with bravery, too, which makes even the 
hardest things easy to face if they are things 
in which you believe with all your heart. 

Seventh Junior—Jesus taught us that we 
are all children of one Father, so we must 
respect each other. If we feel that way about 
other people, it will be hard for us to do 
things that will hurt their feelings or injure 
them in any way. Self-respect and respect 
for others are necessary in building God’s 
kingdom. 

Eighth Junior—“And now abideth faith, 
hope and love, these three; and the greatest 
of these is love.” Paul, when he first perse- 
cuted the Christians, was not greedy, but he 
did feel fear and contempt and hate. But 
when he came to understand the teaching 
and life of Jesus, he found that love was 
most important, and that in living by the 
law of love, we will respect others, and be 
generous and brave ourselves. 

Leader—And these qualities we need to 
build God’s kingdom are always stronger 
than those that oppose it. In every contest 
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they have won in the end. 

PRAYER: Our Father, we thank thee that we 
may be sure that the good things we do 
to help God’s kingdom are stronger than 
all the evil which works against it. Help 
us to believe this and so work all the 
harder to make thy kingdom come. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering. 

Prayer: Our Father, with these gifts we 
bring for thy work, may we also give more 
than money—a friendly hand, appreciation 
of others, an understanding heart. For we 
ask it in Jesus’ name as we pray his prayer— 

The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 
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March 28 


Tueme: I Will Keep On—“Forever” 

PreLupe: Largo from Xerxes, by Handel 

CaLL To WorsuHip: People who have been 
called to great tasks have often been afraid 
they were not equal to them. But like 
Jesus, they have found that God helped 
them through all the hard places. Joshua 
was the young man called to take Moses’ 
place as a leader, and he was worried 
about it. Hear God’s promise to Joshua: 
(Joshua 1:9). Response recited by a 
junior: (Psalm 27:1). 

Hymn: “Marching with the Heroes” 

LrapeEr’s MEssacE: 


Tue Ficut For FREEDOM 


The greatest men and women of every land 
and every age believed in something so com- 
pletely that they worked for it in spite of 
persecution and even death. They kept on 
working for it to the very end of their lives, 
and sometimes never saw success. But the 
flame of their spirits passed on to others, and 
eventually the thing they hoped for came to 
pass. If they could speak to us, they would 
probably say, “It was worth it, even if the 
part I had was hard.” 

Most of these great people worked for 
freedom—freedom from something that kept 
men from living strong and free and happy 
lives. Jesus wanted to free people from fear 
and hate; other great people who followed 
his way have sought many kinds of freedom, 
. and most of them met death on the way. 

(The following examples were chosen by 
one group of juniors. If time permits, your 
own group should make a choice, either from 
a list selected by you, or from people of 
whom they know.) 

First Junior—Many leaders have fought 
and struggled for political freedom; many 
of them have been executed as rebels. Among 
them are men like the Spaniard, Simon 
Bolivar, who led the people of Venezuela 
and Peru in their battle for independence 
from the throne of Spain. They endured 
hardships, imprisonment and exile, but 
always went back to try again. 

Second Junior—Our own Abraham Lincoln 
was opposed by many groups of people, in 
both the North and the South. Some opposed 
his desire to keep our country united, and 
to free the slaves. Men in his own cabinet 
disliked him, and made trouble continually. 
Yet he never stopped working for government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” : 

Third Junior—Great numbers of men and 
women have worked for freedom from dis- 
ease, and many of them lost their own lives 
in the process. One of these was Father 
Damien, who was the first person to really 
try to help the lepers. At first they distrusted 
him, and would not cooperate, but after 
many years he was able to show them how 
to live decently in spite of their affliction. 
Like many others who have been the healers 
of the world, he took the disease he was 
fighting and died far away from his home and 
loved ones. But the work has gone on until 
today many lepers can be cured. 


Fourth Junior—When our forefathers in 


this country came here, they wanted religious 
liberty, but often they refused to give it to 
others. Roger Williams was one of the few 
Puritans who was willing to let others, as 
well as himself, worship as they desired. 
Because of persecution, he fled from Massa- 
chusetts, and founded the state of Rhode 
Island. There, too, he showed justice and 
mercy to the Indians as no other colony did. 

Fifth Junior—William Tyndale thought 
our minds should be free, also. He was de- 
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termined that his people should read the 
Bible freely in their own language, so it 
might be known by all. Many times he had 
his translations printed, and saw them seized 
and burned. At last he was himself burned 
at the stake, or executed and then burned, 
and his ashes thrown on the waters of the 
Thames. But the work went on, and now 
there is no book so widely read as the Bible. 


Prayer: Our Father, when we have some- 
thing to do for thy kingdom help us to be 
steadfast in spite of difficulty, and carry 
it on in the very face of danger, sure that 
it will come to pass in the end, even after 
we are gone. In the name of Jesus, whose 


work went on even when he was executed, 
we ask it. Amen. 


Tue SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Quiet music, during the reception of the 
offering. 

Prayer, after it is brought forward: Our 
Father, accept our gifts and use them; and 
with them take our determination to work for 
good things no matter how hard they may 
be, and not expect them to come quickly, or 
easily, or completely. And hear us as we 
pray together the words which mean a prom- 
ise of faithfulness forever— 

The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Ethna Jones Landers* 
THEME FOR MARCH AND APRIL: 
Christlikeness 


Achieving 


To the Leader 


The next two months will be taken together 
as a unit which will culminate with Easter 
Sunday on April 25. It will be the purpose 
of these services to help the intermediate 
boys and girls think about the strength and 
beauty of the life of Jesus, and to be chal- 
lenged to desire more Christlike lives them- 
selves. 

The period of Lent is usually the most 
logical time to interest and help guide boys 
and girls in regular Bible reading, prayer 
and devotional habits, as well as to confess 
Christ as Saviour and Lord and to unite 
with the church. Your own denomination 
will probably be getting out booklets or 
suggestions that will be very helpful. Where 
there are adequate facilities and leadership 
with time enough to give, the young people 
themselves have sometimes worked out an 
outline to be followed. 

Another way to help intermediates feel the 
presence of Christ is to introduce them to 
some of the great religious masterpieces of 
art. Several are suggested below. If pre- 
ferred, rather than having a different picture 
every Sunday, you might use one really lovely 
picture for the entire month. For instance, 
Sallman’s “Head of Christ” could easily be 
the focus of the worship center for several 
Sundays since it seems to have a special ap- 
peal to the junior high school age group. It 
is not very expensive and can be purchased 
from any of the denominational book stores. 
(It was used as a Journal cover for May 
1938.) 

Two books which are especially helpful in 


* Superintendent of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the First Congregational Church and 
part-time teacher in the Week-Day Schools of 
Religious Education, Oak Park, Illinois. 

1 All of the pictures mentioned here are avail- 
able in standard glass slides from the Evangelical 
and Reformed Board of Christian Education, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia. Rental rate, Te for 
plain, 10c for colored slides, plus postage and 
insurance. Sale price 50c and $1.25. As 2x2 
Kodachrome slides, many may be secured through 
the Religious Film Association at your denomina- 
tional book store. Sale price, 50c a slide bound in 
cardboard, 60c bound in glass. 


picture interpretations are: The Gospel in 
Art by Albert Edward Bailey and Christ and 
the Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 

Some of the pictures’ suggested for use 
are: 


March 7: Head of Christ, by Sallman, 
Hofmann,: or Todd. 


March 14: “The Son of a Carpenter,” by 
Francois LaFon (Maus.) “The Boy Christ_in 
the Temple,” by Hermann Clementz (Maus). 
“Christ and the Doctors,” by Hofmann 
(Bailey). “Finding Christ in the Temple,” 
by Hunt (Bailey). “Christ in the Home of 
His Parents,” Millais (Bailey). 


March 21: “Christ in Gethsemane (Bailey 
and Maus). “The Omnipresent,” by Arild 
Rosenkranz (Maus). 

March 28: “Christ Teaching from a Boat,” 
by Hofmann (Maus). “Christ and the Fisher- 
men,” by Zimmermann (Bailey-and Maus). 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday: Jesus and the Temple. 
1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $2.25. 
Present day scenes of places and activities 
Jesus would have seen as he went-to Jeru- 
salem to celebrate the Passover, are used to 
introduce scenes of Jesus’ triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem and his response to the mul- 
titude. 

Third Sunday: Story of the Prodigal 
Son. (20 min.) Sound. $6.00. An excellent 
dramatization of the parable which gives 
Jesus’ concept of the Father. 

Fourth Sunday: A Countryside Teacher. 
1 reel (15 min.), 16 mm. Silent. $2.25. 
Scenes of rural Palestine which help to 
explain many of Jesus’ striking figures of 
speech and his teaching. Closes with a 
scene of Jesus giving a cup of cold water 
to a weary traveler. Or, The Kingdom of 
Heaven. 1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. Silent. 
$2.25. Scenes of the Sermon on the Mount 
with the teachings of Jesus. Scenes of war- 
fare through the ages are introduced to in- 
dicate man’s negation of the command, “Love 
your enemies.” Also includes Jesus’ teach- 
ing regarding little children. 


March 7 


Tueme: We Would See Jesus 
PreLuDE: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” 


Catz To Worsuip: Read John 12:20-21, 
We, too, would see Jesus in all his strength 
of living, his pureness of soul, his loyalty 
and oneness with God, his Father, his con- 
secration to a life purpose, and his love 
and understanding heart which knew no 
barriers to any person. 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for thy Son, 
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Jesus, who was sent to make our lives richer 
and more meaningful. Help us to keep close 
to him in spirit and in service that we may 
catch for our lives the secrets of a Christlike 
life. Let us call to our minds the standards 
which he held sacred as we think upon him 
and his lifé during these coming weeks. 
Amen. 


MEDITATION By LEADER: 


The next two months we are going to 
think upon the life of one who lived in a 
very simple, unpretentious manner. His early 
childhood and youth were not spectacular. 
He lived in his home with his parents and 
four brothers and at least two sisters just as 
any normal boy or girl does today. Yet there 
was something about his ideals, his thought- 
fulness of others, his wishing to do every- 
thing to the best of his ability that did attract 
people to him. He seemed to have a sensitive- 
ness to things of the spirit to a degree that 
is not usually found in a youth of his age. 

Perhaps it is this very humaness and 
naturalness about Jesus of Nazareth that 
drew people to him then and has continued 
to attract folk to him down to our own day. 
There is a vigor of health, a power of dis- 
cernment, a radiancy of personality and an 
appreciation of the good in people and the 
love of the heavenly Father, that has made 
a profound impression in the lives and hearts 
of millions. Let us look at him and his life 
during these next two months. Perhaps we 
too may come to a deeper appréciation of 
what he can mean and do for the individual 
life. Our theme for today is, “We Would 
See Jesus” and this shall be our hope, that 
during these next few weeks spent together 
in worship we may come to a deeper degree 
of “achieving Christlikeness” in our lives. 
RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE AND SONG SERVICE: 


(The hymn, “We Would See Jesus” by 
J. Edgar Park sung to the tune, Cushman 
may be found on Page 100 in The New 
Hymnal for American Youth and on page 105 
in The Church School Hymnal for Youth. 
If this hymn is not available in your own 
church school or church hymnal, it would be 
effective to have the response sung as a solo 
rather than by the entire group.) 

Leader: Read Luke 2:4-14—The birth of 
Jesus. 

Hymn response by group: First stanza of 
“We Would See Jesus.” 

Leader: Read Luke 2:40-52—The youth go- 
ing to Jerusalem with his parents. 

Hymn response: Second stanza of hymn. 

_ Leader: Read material selected from pages 

56-58 of the book By an Unknown Disciple, 

ne of Jesus talking to the crowds around 
im. 

Hymn response: Third stanza of hymn. 

Leader: Read Mark 5:21-24, 35-43—Jesus’ 
ministry of healing. 

Hymn response: Fourth stanza of hymn. 

Leader: Read the following statement. 


THE Younc Man Jesus 


“Let me introuce you to the most at- 
tractive, most delightful man in all the 
world. You have never known him as he 
really is; all the pictures ever drawn mis- 
represent him. Thay have made him a 
weakling, a woman’s features with a beard— 
he who for twenty years swung an adz and 
drove a saw through heavy timbers, who 
for long days tramped the borders of his 
loved lake, and would not sleep indoors if 
he could slip away into his garden. 

“An outdoor man he was, a man’s man 
who could stand watch when all his friends 
deserted him in sleep, and could face the 
tempest in a little boat, calm-eyed and un- 
afraid. 

“They have called him a pacifist. How 
could they forget the day, I wonder, when in 
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the midst of the hard-faced crowd he stood, 
and braiding a little whip, drove them out 
before him? Think you it was only the glance 
of righteous anger in his eye that sent them 
scurrying? I tell you that behind that little 
whip were muscles of iron, made strong by 
many years of labor, and a spirit that never 
once knew fear, not even in the presence of 
the cross. 

“They killed him, of course, in the end, 
and sometimes I am almost glad that he died 
at thirty-three, with youth still athrob in his 
veins, and never an illusion lost or an ideal 
dimmed by age. Claim him, you who are 
young and love life; let no man dispute your 
claim. For he too was young, and is. He 
too loved laughter and life. Old age and the 
creeds have had him too long. I offer him 
now to you, in deed and in truth, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the joyous companion, the young 
man whom young men can love.” 

—Bruce BarTon* 


Hymn Response: Fifth stanza of hymn. 
Litany OF Praise: (In unison) 

We thank thee, God, for the fact that 
Jesus grew normally as we do. 

We thank thee that he withstood the 
temptations that we will have to face. 

We thank thee that he became a strong 
man and that we have that same potentiality 
in our lives. 

We thank thee that our characters become 
like the persons we admire, the thoughts that 
we think, and the friends with whom we 
associate. 

We ask thee, Father, to help us think only 
the best thoughts, to choose worthwhile 
friends, and to do those things that are right 
so that our lives may reflect thy spirit as did 
Jesus. 


Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” 


March 14 
THEME: Jesus, the Youth with a Vision 
PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Catt to Worsuip: Hymn, “We Would See 


Jesus,” second verse. (See program for 


March 7) 
Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised,” or 
“The Hidden Years at Nazareth” 


Porm: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy” 
(words of hymn) 
DIRECTED PRAYER: 


Let us pray that we may see that Jesus 
put “first things first,” even in his youth. 
(Pause) 

He used his time wisely and put into the 
early years of his life those things which were 
of value later on. (Pause) 

As he learned to spend time in thought and 
prayer in order that he might live courage- 
ously, we pray that we may follow his 
example. (Pause) 

We would weigh our temptations and prob- 
lems in the light of his and pray that we, too, 
may find the abundant way of life. (Pause) 
Amen. 


READING: 

Material may be found in the section on 
“The Youth of Jesus,” in Christ and The Fine 
Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus; in The Little 
Boy of Nazareth, by Edna M. Bonser; in 
The Story of Jesus, by Basil Matthews; or in 
The Hidden Years, by Oxenham. These may 
be used as a reading or used as the basis 
for a talk on the youth of Jesus. Our aim is 
to help our young people sense the beauty 
and purpose of Jesus’ life during those years 
that we know comparatively little about. 


1 Reprinted by courtesy of the author, Bruce 
Barton. 


Jesus did not become the man he was over- 
night but grew gradually from childhood to 
adulthood just as every individual must. 


Picture INTERPRETATION: Any of the lovely 
pictures of Jesus among the doctors or in 
Joseph’s workshop that are available to the 
individual group could be used as the altar 
picture during the entire service. Perhaps 
some of the more unusual ones might be of 
greater value if they can be obtained. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 


March 21 


THEME: Jesus, One with the Father 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

Catt To Worsuip: “In quietness and in 
confidence shall be thy strength.” (Isaiah) 
“Silence is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves together, that at 
length they. may emerge, full-formed and 
majestic, into the daylight of life, which 
they are henceforth to rule.” (Carlyle) 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

Scripture: John 10:22-30 


MEDITATION: 


Tue MEANING OF LENT 


This is the last Sunday before the begin- 
ning of the Lenten season. The word Lenten 
comes from Jlencten, the spring and lang 
meaning long; so called from the lengthening 
of the days in the spring. Lent begins on 
Ash Wednesday and continues for forty days, 
excepting Sundays, and ends on Easter Sun- 
day. The Roman Catholic Church observes 
this season with much strictness and ceremo- 
ny. The Protestant church has not always 
celebrated this Church festival season. Of 
late years, more of the Protestant churches 
are making this a definite part of their 
church calendar although their observance 
varies greatly from that of the Catholic 
church. 

The Protestant churches feel that this is a 
time of the year when one should spend more 
time in prayer, thought and devotion; give 
up some things that keep us from living as 
close to God as we feel we should; and to re- 
think what being a Christian really means. 
Most of us do not take enough time each day 
or week to enrich our religious thinking, liv- 
ing and serving. The Christian life must 
be cultivated and given opportunity to de- 
velop just as any ability or skill. 

One of the best ways of beginning the 
Lenten season is to plan to take a definite 
time each day for private devotion, Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. We would 
realize that our lives are not given to us for 
our own pleasure alone, but for service. Let 
us take inventory of ourselves these coming 
weeks! Have we been giving God a real 
chance to guide’our lives? Are there. some 
habits or faults that keep us from from 
being the best that God would have us be? 
Do we take all the advantages coming from 
living in America and forget to do any- 
thing for our brothers and sisters living 
in the war-torn countries? Do we dream too 
much instead of carrying our thoughts of 
Christian action into deeds? These and other 
questions we should face ourselves with these 
coming days. It will gain us nothing if we 
are not above all else truthful! 

Jesus lived so near to the Father that he 
once said, “I and my Father are one.” Jesus 
gave us a view of the secret of such closeness 
to God in the following Scripture passage. 
Scripture: Matthew 6:5-18 


Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 
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or “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 


Porm: 
Hear ME In THE Quiet Hour 


Lord, help me find in every day 

A moment when my soul can pray— 
Whether it be at early morn 

Or in the silvery light of moon— 
To keep my mind from evil thought, 
To keep my heart from evil wrought, 
To give me courage, strength anew, 
To teach me Thine own works to do; 

To cleanse the inner life of me, 

To make me what I ought to be, 
That I may grow in faith and power, 
Lord, hear me in the quiet hour! 
—Grace MatrHews WALKER? 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, we would take time to hear 
thy voice. We know that lives can be changed 
and transformed by quietness and listening 
to thy voice. Help us to forget the rush 
and hurry of some things that seem so im- 
portant to us right now. We would have the 
long look and see our lives in terms of years, 
not days. Help us to be dissatisfied with low 
aims and ideals. We thank thee for Jesus 
who showed us how to pray and worship. 
Help us to keep close to him and thee. Amen. 
Picture INTERPRETATION: “The. Omnipres- 

ent” by Arild Rosenkranz or “Christ in 

Gethsemane” by Johann Heinrich Hof- 

mann. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let it Be.” 


March 28 


THEME: Jesus, the Teacher : 

Pretupe: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 

Catt To Worsuip: John 4:25; I John 1:5, 
7a, b 


Hymn: “God of the Strong, God of the 
Weak” i 


MEDITATION: 


TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


Jesus was the greatest teacher that the 
world has ever known. The lessons he taught 
in simpleness and beauty and sincerity have 
come down from generation to generation. 
His teachings meant something because he 
backed up his teachings by a life lived by 
his truths and ideals. It has always been said 
that a real teacher is one who lives rather 
than one who preaches what is right to do. 
Let us think together of some of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

First Boy: Jesus taught the people on the 
mountain side for he had no church where 
they might worship with him. There was no 
building, but his church was made up of 
people who loved him and wanted to hear 
what he had to say to them. He also met 
people in the homes of his friends, by the 
lake, near the river, but the place of worship 
meant nothing to him as long as people could 
perceive the truth and live by its laws. He 
said, “For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” (Matthew 18:20) 

We need the church and the fellowship of 
worship during these Lenten days. It is 


there that we catch the spirit of being one. 


with Jesus and the Father. Maude Royden 
says, “The supreme aim of a religious service 
is that you should so see God, even if only for 
a moment of silence or a moment of praise, 
that you ask nothing more. You no longer 
want to get anything out of him, you do not 
seek to change his mind; your heart simply 
goes out in a passion of love and joy.” 
Christians need to worship together in the 
house of God. : 


2From Grace Walker’s Scrapbook. 
permission of the author. 
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Used by 


First Girl: It is easy to be Christian as 
long as we are with other Christian people 
but the true test of our faith comes when we 
are face to face with problems that take 
courage to solve. When someone does a 
wrong to us, our first thought is to do some- 
thing in return to hurt him as much as he 
has hurt us. But Jesus said: (Read Matthew 
5:38-48) 


Second Boy: On every hand we see the 
beautiful things that money can buy. We 
want to have all the things that our friends 
have and often feel that we have been cheated 
if our parents cannot afford to give us all 
that we desire. Jesus taught people that 
material things were not of first importance 
to their happiness or welfare. Listen to his 
words: (Read Matthew 6:24-33) 


Second Girl: It is easy for us to condemn 
another for his wrongdoing; to see his weak- 
ness and to make fun of his mistakes. When 
we ourselves are guilty of doing the thing 
of which we cannot be proud, we immediately 
begin to excuse’ ourselves because we know 
our inner motives, Yet, we can never fully 
understand another as long as we are self- 
satisfied and deliberately close our eyes to 
our own shortcomings. Jesus understood this 
truth and taught it in these words: (Read 
Matthew 7:1-12) 


Third Boy: The price of preparation for 
becoming the kind of person we wish to be, 
of for entering the profession we wish, seems 
to us to be a great one at times. One cannot 
play the piano before a great audience with- 
out having spent hours, even years, in practice 
and study. One cannot perform an operation 
which will give life to one who would other- 


wise have died, unless he has spent years in 
preparing himself for this one opportunity. 
One cannot stand at the head of his class 
scholastically unless he is willing to spend 
time studying and reading. Jesus gives us 
a very vivid picture of an experience where 
some were not ready when their great op- 
portunity came: (Read Matthew 25:1-13) 

Third Girl: Let us pray: Our Father, we 
are glad for Jesus who taught the way of 
living life at its best. We are glad that men 
understood his way of teaching so that his 
truths have come on to us as our rich 
heritage. Because of him, others have caught 
the vision of teaching and have given their 
lives, that still others might learn to know 
him. We thank thee, this morning, for our 
church school teachers and leaders. Wilt 
thou be with them so they may feel thy 
blessing resting upon their work. Wilt thou 
also be with all the teachers tomorrow who 
meet their pupils in the classroom. May they 
feel the joy of their task too. Help us to 
realize that we too are teachers each day 
of our lives, for other are watching us and 
our way of life. Bless us as we pray together 
the prayer Jesus taught us, “Our Father, .. . 
Amen.” — 


Hymn: “O Lord, Thy Benediction Give” _ 

Poem: Psalm of “The Good Teacher” by 
Henry Van Dyke. (Can be found in Syl- 
vanora Edition of Chosen Poems by Henry 
Van Dyke and other collections of his 
poems to be found in almost any library.) 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” or “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 


BENEDICTION 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Roy J. Hendricks* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Sources of Power in the 
Scriptures 


To the Leader 


There is every ~reason to believe that 
youth are interested in reading and under- 
standing the Bible. In one instance alone, it 
is estimated that three-fifths of the men in 
service select the Bible as their first reading 
choice. Often the leader can sense that here 
is a wistful seeking. Men and women feel 
they ought to read the Bible and that in it 
they should find some kind of help. There- 
fore, one has the unusual opportunity of guid- 
ing youth into an intelligent use of the Bible. 
The passages of Scripture here selected are 
quite simply some of the great passages of 
the Bible: three from the New Testament, 
one from the Old. These do not take the 
place of other passages. If rightly used, they 
are a source of strength and power for 
abundant living. 

The leader should prepare the group for 
these services by asking them to read the 
Scripture selected for the following Sunday, 
and to bring their Bibles with them to the 
service of worship. The aim should be to 


* Minister of the 
Pleasant Valley, 


Pleasant Valley Church, 
Connecticut. 


use the Bible not as a “rabbit’s foot” but 
as a guide and source-book in helping youth 
to cope with the personal and social problems 
of today. 

“Timothy, my son, attend to your reading. 
For here is where God speaks to you. Here 
are the words that have built the church and 
have guided it through days of tempting 
triumph and nights of tragic defeat. Here 
are the words that guide men to freedom— 
the freedom with which Christ makes men 
free. Here are words that belong to yester- 
day, today, and forever. Lay them up in 
your heart that you may not sin against God. 
Here are words that dignify your fellow man 
before your eyes and tell you how to live 
with him. Read these words, Timothy, with 
a prayer in your heart that you may hear 
them aright, and that you many not be a 
hearer only, but a doer of them. God speaks 
to you in this book, my son. Attend to your 
reading.”? 


March 7 


Tueme: Thy Will Be Done 


PreLupeE: “Passion Chorale” by Bach (Hymn 
tune arrangement in hymnals.) 
OPENING SENTENCES: 


Jesus has said: “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments. Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father.” 

“Then, let us, as we pray the Christ-taught 
prayer. 
Lift up our hearts in joy at blessings given: 


1Quoted from the brochure, Attend to your 
Reading, by Elmer G. Homrighausen. By per- 
mission of the author and the American Bible 
Society. 
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Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven.” —LoulIsE SARGENT 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 
PRAYER: 

O Lord our God, who art always more 
ready to bestow thy good gifts upon us than 
we are to seek them, and art willing to give 
more than we desire or deserve: help us so 
to seek that we may truly find, so to ask 
that we may joyfully receive, so to knock that 
the door of thy mercy may be opened unto 
us; through Jesus Christ our Lord.2 Amen. 


Mepitation: (May be read by one or more 
leaders, allowing a period of silent medita- 
tion at the conclusion of each paragraph. 
The entire selection should be read slowly 
for it is full of meaning.) 


THE WILL. or Gop? 


It is the will of God: To gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven and which are on earth. That we 
should show forth his praises who called 
us out of the darkhess into his marvellous 
light. That we should believe in him and love 
him with all our heart, with all our mind, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength. 
That we should worship him and put our 
whole trust in him all the days of our life. 

It is the will of God: That our light should 

so shine before men that they may see our 
good works and glorify our Father in heaven. 
That speaking the truth in love, we should 
grow up together in all things unto him, 
which is the head of the body, even Christ. 
That we should train our minds to be true 
in our thinking and just in all our judging. 
That we should be honest, truthful, and up- 
right in thought, word, and deed. That we 
should be diligent and faithful in our several 
callings, doing our daily work in all simplic- 
ity and integrity, and laboring only for the 
things which are just and good. 
_ It is the will of God: That we should rule 
our spirits, bear with each other’s infirmities, 
and as much as lieth in us live peaceably 
with all men. That we should live chiefly to 
minister to others’ needs and not to seek 
only our own pleasure and gain. That we 
should do what we can to take away the 
sin and sorrow of the world and to overcome 
evil with good. That we should not be anx- 
ious for the morrow, nor for our life what 
we shall drink, nor for the body what we 
shall put on. 

Grant to us, Lord, we beseech thee, the 
spirit to think and do always such things as 
are right; that we, who cannot do anything 
that is good without thee, may by thee be 
enabled to live according to thy will; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Soto: “My Jesus As Thou Wilt” by Carl Von 
Weber (found in The Methodist Hymnal) 


MEDITATION ON THE Lorp’s PRAYER:* 

Our Father who art in heaven, 

Not alone in heaven, but in the hearts of 
men, whatever their race or color or creed, 
do we find thee, O God of all. Teach us to 
live together as sons of one Father, in true 
brotherliness and love. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. 

For men blaspheme not alone in word 
but in every deed which profanes thy beau- 
tiful world, in every act which outrages thy 


2 Book of Common Order, St. Giles Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. 

8From The Kingdom, The Power, and The 
Glory, published by The Oxford University Press. 
Used by permission. j 

*Source unknown. Probably originated in a 
young people’s group directed by my friend 
Jane Voorhees. 
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A Reminder to Pray for the Boys 
A beautiful Church roll in National colors 
—framed and glazed. 
cards. 
UES: 
Service Flag. 
Write for details and prices. 


Wm. H. Dietz, Dept. 53, 10 S. Wabash, Chicago 


Removable name 
Two sizes—Attractive prices. 

and Church Flag Sets. Also the 
Celanese taffeta or wool. 


beloved children, in every thought which 
hurts their own souls. O Lord, help us to 
reverence thy holy name. 

Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 

In tortured China, in broken Europe, 
where men and women and little children 
pray for peace; in all the lands where ap- 
prehensive hearts seek to guard those lives 
and those liberties dearer than life, from 
the horrors of war. 

Thy kingdom come. 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Thy holy will, that all men shall love each 
other as brothers; thy will that they all shall 
be one. : 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 

To all thy hungering children, in this 
world which thou, O Lord, hast filled with 
abundance, and to those who hunger also 
for the true bread of life, give this day the 
fulfillment of their deep needs. And teach 
us that our hands must be as thy hands and 
that our bread must be shared to be blessed. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our debts as we forgive. our debtors. 

Remember not our transgressions, O Lord. 
Give us clean hands and pure hearts, that 
we may ascend into thy holy hill and stand at 
last in thy holy place. 

Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil. 

From the temptation to be less than our 
best; from exploitation of ‘the weak, from 
selfishness, from littleness of spirit, from 
coldness of heart, deliver us we pray. 

And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 

For what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and its glory, if he lose his 
own soul? For the Kingdom of God is an 
everlasting kingdom, in which the nations of 
the world shall walk and into which the 
kings of earth shall bring their glory and 
honor. Let thy kingdom come in our hearts, 
O Lord, and in the hearts of men around 
the world. 

For thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen. 


Hymn: “Dear Master, in Whose Life I See,” 
by John Hunter. Tune, Hursley (In The 
Methodist Hymnal) or “Christ of the Up- 
ward Way,” (in New Hymal for American 
Youth) 


Ciosinc Prayer: (Use prayer of Loyola 
quoted in these services for February 28, 
in International Journal, January, 1943) 


Thy will be done in 


March 14 


TuemeE: Love Never Fails 
PRELUDE: Impromptu in A by Schubert 
Opentnc MEDITATION: 


So Ask witH LovE 


So ask with love, and it shall be answered; 

Seek with love, and it shall be found; 

Knock with love, and it shall be opened: 

For as air, soil, and water are to the seed, 

So is love to the question, need, and yearning. 

For without love all prayer is as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
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Which profiteth nothing. 

But love never faileth. 

Love casteth out all fear. 

Love is perfect understanding ; 
Love is its own realization; 

Its own completion, 

Its own fulfillment. 


—GLENN CLARK® 


Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon My 
Heart” or “Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ” 

Porm: Words of hymn, “There’s a Wideness 
in God’s Mercy,” by Faber, found in most 
hymnals. 

Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” (may 
be used as a solo, duet, or congregational 
hymn) 

Scripture Reapinc: I Corinthians 13 (may 
be read by a leader; or, preferably, in 
unison with each worshipper using his 
Bible) 

Conression oF FaitH:® (read by a leader 
or repeated by the group) 

I believe in God, who is for me spirit, 16, 
the principle of all things. 

I believe that God is in me, as I am in him. 

I believe that the true welfare of man con- 
sists in fulfilling the will of God. 

I believe that from the fulfillment of the 
will of God there can follow nothing but that 
which is good for me and for all men. 

I believe that the will of God is that every 
man should love his fellow men, and should 
act toward others as he desires that they 
should act toward him. 

I believe that the reason of life is for each 
of us simply to grow in love. 

I believe that this growth in love will con- 
tribute more than any other force to establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth, to replace a 
social life in which division, falsehood ard 
violence are all-powerful, with a new order 


5 Used by permission of the author. 
6 Reprinted by permission of Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co. Source: My Religion and Confessions. 
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in which humanity, truth and brotherhood 
will reign. 

I believe that the will of God has never 
been more clearly, more freely expressed 
than in the teaching of Jesus. 

I believe that this teaching will give wel- 
fare to all humanity, save men from de- 
struction, and give this world the greatest 
happiness. 

Ciosinc Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not Let 


Me Go” 
March 21 


TuemeE: A Living Sacrifice 


1. The Call and Challenge 
PreLubE: Tune: Hymn to Joy 
CaLL TO WoRSHIP: 


My soul, wait thou in silence for God. I will 
give thanks unto thee; for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made; wonderful are thy 
works, and that my soul knoweth right well. 
How great also are thy thoughts, O God! 
How great! If I should count them they 
are more in number than the sand; when I 
awake, I am still with thee. He is not far 
from each one of us; for in him we live and 
move and have our being. 


Hymn: “Be Thou My Vision” 
Porm: 


Oh, Haunting Spirit of the Ever True, 

Keep thou the pressure of thy way upon us. 

We see a world too big to grasp; 

We glimpse a city too far off to reach; 

We trudge a way too long to walk; 

We feel a truth too pure to understand, 

We have a purpose that we cannot prove; 

A life to live beyond the power of living; 

A vision, time nor energy cannot contain; 

But faith that all our effort will not be 
in vain. 

Oh, Haunting Spirit of the Ever True, 

Keep thou the pressure of thy way upon us. 

—ALLAN KnicHtT CHALMERS? 
READING: 


“The times seem to demand that some of us 
make personal and group adventures in un- 
selfish living. One thinks of the ‘peace 
armies’ which plan to march unarmed upon 
the battlefields; of the voluntary poverty 
groups here and there throughout the world; 
of those who, recognizing the inequalities of 
social opportunity and reward, are quietly 
and consistently sharing their incomes with 
others, not in the name of generosity, but as 
a fundamental moral obligation. And all of 
us can become consecrated rebels whose 
spirits defy the timeless tides of greed and 
who accept the risks and misunderstandings 
of taking Jesus seriously and daring to live 
the kind of life he lived among men.” 

—Wiiuam H. Boppy§ 

Scripture Reapinc: Romans 12 (The leader 

may use one of the modern translations, 

preferably Goodspeed or Moffatt. If pos- 

sible, the entire group might read in 
unison.) ; 


Il. Dedication 
Poem: 

As a youth, I want 
To be true to my own best self; 
To be kind and helpful to others; 
Clean in my thought and speech; 
True to my friends; fair to my family; 
Cheerful and courteous in manner; 
Faithful to any confidence placed in me; 
Sensitive to beauty; 
Abhorrent to all that is low and mean, 
Choosing only those trails 


™Used by permission of the author. 

* Quoted in Challenge and Power, by Wade 
Crawford Barclay. Used by permission of Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. 
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Which lead to God 
And happiness. 
—GRACE SLOAN OVERTON?® 
PRAYER: 


Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep 
my body pure, knowing that thy living touch 
is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out 
of my thoughts, knowing that thou art that 
truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away 
from my heart and keep my love in flower, 
knowing that thou hast thy seat in the in- 
most shrine of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavor to reveal thee 
in my action, knowing it is thy power gives 
me strength to act. 


—RABINDRANATH TAGORE*® 


Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be” 


(As the pianist plays softly through the 
hymn, the leader reads verse 1 of Romans 
12, after which the group sings the first 
stanza. (2.)’ Verse 2 of Romans 12; the 
pianist plays only the last two phrases of 
the hymn; the group then sings stanza 2. 
(3.) Verses 10 and 11 before stanza 3. 
(4.) Verses 12-18, 21 before stanza 4. 
CLosinc Prayer: Write these words in our 
hearts, we beseech thee, O Lord. Make 
our thoughts and actions ever acceptable 
in thy sight. And teach us so to live and 
work and pray that we may enter into the 
meaning of a living sacrifice. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior. Amen. 


March 28 


Tueme: Let Justice Roll Down as Waters 
PRELUDE: Tune: Ton-Y-Botel 
Catt to Worsuip: Isaiah 1: 11-18 
Hymn Srory: : 

“The hymn, ‘The Voice of God is Calling,’ 
was written in 1913 while returning from 
Europe, in answer to an invitation to con- 
tribute a special hymn to a fall conference of 
the Unitarian Young People’s Religious 
Union. This hymn was based upon the text 
of Isaiah VI-8. It met with the instant ac- 
ceptance of the Unitarian body, and is the 
most widely used of any of the hymns that I 
have written.” 

—Joun Haynes Hormesi! 


Hymn: “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
(found in The Methodist Hymnal) 

Prayer-PoemM: “Judge Eternal, Throned in 
Splendor,” by Henry Scott Holland (In 
New Hymnal for American Youth) + 

ScriprurE Reapinc: Amos 5 (The group 
may want to read the entire book of Amos 
at a later session. It is not a long book, 
and this would be excellent for getting the 
“feel” of Amos’ messages. Two or three 
well trained readers could read alternately, 
or the leader and group could do it. The 
group might then want to discuss the book 
in the light of today’s needs, or the leader 
might prepare a talk on “Amos Speaks to 
America in 1943,”) 

Litany: (Read responsively by leader and 
group, or by two leaders) 

Ler Justice Rott Down 

“We’ve a contract on our hands to wipe 

out the world’s distinctions—country, color, 


caste, and birth; and to make one human 
family of a thousand alien lands, nourishing 


* Used by permission of the author. 

In Gitanjali, published by the Macmillan 
Company. Used by permission. 

“Quoted in Present Day Hymns, by John 
Barnes Pratt. Used by permission of A. S. 
Barnes Co. and the compiler. 


a billion brothers, with no foreigner on 
earth,”’128 

“When wilt thou save the people? O God 
of mercy, when?” 

“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory 
from the earth.”12> 
“But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory 
from the earth.” 

“The soul of Jesus is restless today; 
Christ is tramping through the spirit world, 
compassion in his heart for the fainting 
millions. ; 

“The wounds of his body are bleeding 
afresh for the sorrows of his shepherdless 
people. 

“We besiege him with selfish petitions; 
we weary him with our petty ambitions. 

“From the needy we bury him in piles of 
carven stone; we obscure him in the smoke 
of stuffy incense. 

“We down his voice with the snarls and 
shrieks of our disgruntled bickerings, we 
build temples to him with hands that- are 
bloody. 

“We deny him in the needs and sorrows 
of the exploited ‘least of his brethren. 

“The soul of Jesus is restless’ today.”12¢ 

“When wilt thou save the people? O God 
of mercy, when?” 

Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” or 

“When Wilt Thou Save the People” 
CLostnc PRAYER: : 

Almighty God, ceaseless Creator of the 
everchanging worlds, Energy divine, Spirit 
of life, clothed in mystery, yet manifest in 
the cosmic urge moying in all nature toward 
more perfect forms; we thank thee for thy 
continued presence in the mind and heart of 
man, making him ever discontent with things 
as they are, urging him forever onward and 
upward on his way. 

We thank thee, O God, for exalted visions 
of the eternal destiny of man, and for all 
the dreams of a divine society on earth, fore- 
told by seers throughout the centuries, and 
proclaimed by Jesus in the glad tidings of 
the Kingdom of God. ; 

As we press toward thy Kingdom, grant 
us the boldness of the early Christians of 
whom it was said that they turned the world 
upside down. Keep us from hurt surprise 
at enmity and opposition in church and state. 
For a disciple is not above his Lord, and so 
persecuted they the prophets. 

Increase our faith in thee, O God, and in 
a moral universe, that we may have grace to 
seek these ends by moral means. In thy 
fatherly goodness, wilt thou help the dis- 
inherited workers of the world in their | 
struggle for freedom and equality, but save 
them from the soul-destroying bitterness and 
hatreds of class war. 

Gladden now our eyes, we beseech thee. 
O God, with a nearer vision of that perfect 
day when none shall hurt or destroy in all thy 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 


Amen. James Myers?? 


Sources of the Litany: 
a. Source unknown. 
b. From Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality.” 
ce. Poem by Cyprus R. Mitchell, “The Soul 
of Jesus is Restless Today.” 

13 Prayer for a Christian Social Order, from 
Prayers for Self and Society by James Myers. By 
permission of the author and the Association 
Press. 
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The Two Kings 


By Frances Ives Whiteman 


The following original story, written by 
the teacher of the seventh grade at the 
United-Center, Church School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, is suitable for use with inter- 
mediates, seniors, and young people during 
the Lenten season. 


Miany, many years aco there lived a 
mighty king. He ruled with a strong hand 
all of the people of the civilized world. 
People of many lands and many languages 
had been conquered by him and feared him 
above all men. All’ the wealth of the world 
was available to him—pearls of great price 
from the River Indus, ivory from the wild 
forests of Asia, rare and perishable food- 
stuff from the fertile Nile Valley, treasures 
of sculpture and precious manuscripts. 

He had been a great soldier before becom- 
ing emperor and on his return from the 
conquest of some land he would enter the 
gates of his capitol city in triumph, with 
captives tied to his chariot wheels, wearing 
a purple and gold robe with the laurel crown 
of victory on- his brow. 

All his great kingdom was guarded at 
every point by legions and armies of soldiers 
and his territory was so enormous that he had 
to appoint men called consuls to rule for him 
in far away places. This man had statues and 
busts made of himself for the people to wor- 
ship as they worshipped the statues and busts 
of Apollo and Jupiter and Mars, and on the 
money of the time his picture appeared. In 
his home city were magnificient buildings 
and fine white roads. All the treasures of 
the places he had conquered were sent there 
to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world. 

Kings in those days built vast amphi- 
theaters where it was their pleasure to have 
armed men, called gladiators, fight each other 
to the death. Sometimes when even this wasn’t 
bloodthirsty enough, unarmed men would be 
sent into the ring to be set upon by armed 
ones. And sometimes a whole family, father, 
mother and children, would be sent in with 
wild beasts, lions, and panthers that had not 
been fed for three days. It amused the 
emperor to watch things like this and he 
enjoyed, too, the cruel excitement it brought 
to his subjects, because he knew that it pre- 


vented them from thinking too much about | 


their own lack of liberty and happiness. 

This king finally got so bored at thinking 
of new and exciting ways of amusing himself 
that he appointed a man at a very fine salary 
whose only job it was to think up forms of 
fun for the emperor. He was called the 
Master of Imperial Pleasures, and the em- 
peror preferred him to all the wisest and 
most learned in his Jand. 

The emperor had thousands of slaves, 
among them all the poets and musicians and 
soothsayers and doctors and philosophers of 
the lands he had conquered. So far as any- 
one could see, his kingdom was safe forever 
against destruction, so carefully was it 
guarded from barbarians without, and traitors 
within. People were paid huge sums of money 
for revealing plots against him, and, con- 
sequently, many people made up lies so they 
could receive rewards. He never checked on 
the facts, but had the person accused imme- 
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diately stabbed or thrown off a cliff or tor- 
tured. Even the members of his own family 
did not escape his suspicion and several of 
them were put to death at his command. 

At the time of this great king, there lived 
in one of the smallest of his conquered lands 
a man of quite a different sort. In the first 
place, he had lived all his life in this small 
place, had probably never travelled more than 
seventy miles away from home. He had 
earned his living at a very ordinary and, at 
that time, poorly-paid trade. He came from 
a large family and beyond certain religious 
teaching was uneducated. 


Now this man suddenly started travelling 
about the countryside, inviting people to 
leave their homes and follow him. He was 
a king, he said. and his kingdom was one 
that would last forever and ever. Some few 
people here and there heard him and were 
attracted to his manner of quiet authority, 
his gifts of healing, and his words. They 
could not quite explain why, but they left 
their homes and went with him. It was a 
pretty queer kingdom he talked about, most 
people thought. Even his faithful followers 
were puzzled about it. It was a kingdom of 
which you could be an honored member not 
because you had power and strength and 
wealth, but only if you were kind and merci- 
ful and neighborly, simple -and trusting like 


a- child, and were willing to bear all kinds 
of trouble and scorn and sorrow, and could 
do without wealth and comfort. 

People sneered at him, saying, Why, what 
is this man talking about? We know what 
kings are like! They lived in splendid pal- 


aces and have the most wonderful things to 
eat and don’t have to work if they don’t want 
to and can make anybody do anything. Look 
at this poor, deluded fool—he isn’t rich, he’s 
just a peasant. He hasn’t any home even, just 
wanders around talking and telling stories 
with his -queer lot of followers—-fishermen 
and tax collectors and women and children— 
really a pretty weak and sorry lot. Does he 
call that a kingdom? Or does he expect to 
overthrow this present kingdom and set up 
his with the help of only these? 


And at first it would seem to us that they 
had been right, these people who sneered 
at him and thought him mad, for he never 
took a single city, never built a single road, 
never owned a single slave, never tortured 
a single captive. And he was finally captured 
himself, and whipped, and then put to death 
between a pair of common thieves. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the great emperor ever 
even heard of him, for he had his consuls 
take care of small local matters. 


But now here is just the strange thing. 
The mighty king, absolute master of his 
world, was Tiberius Caesar, and his magnifi- 
cent empire was Rome. The peasant with his 
peasant followers was Jesus of Nazareth. 
Tiberius and the grandeur that was Rome 
vanished. Only a few battered coins, a history 
or two, and some crumbling buildings tell 
the story of his rule. But Jesus lives and 
rules in our hearts today. For all these nine- 
teen centuries men have not been able to 
forget him, the simple stories he told, the 
wonder of his love, the sternness of his 
rebuke. His Kingdom is forever! 
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* YoutH WEEK, January 31-February 7, 
1943, is being observed by many denom- 
inations as a week of special youth emphasis. 
A program issued by the United Christian 
Youth Movement through the International 
Council of Religious Education calls for a 
special worship service on the first Sunday, a 
cooperately-planned play night on Friday or 
Saturday, and an interdenominational com- 
munion service participated in by all youth 
groups on February 7. Youth Week is an 
outgrowth of the old “Christian Endeavor 
Day” but is now observed by many churches 
not having Christian Endeavor societies. 


Personal Notes 


+ Dr. Frank A. Suutts, for almost ten 

years executive secretary of the Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education in 
Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio, has 
recently become a Y.M.C.A. Secretary, as- 
signed to the U.S.O. Club at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. He writes that he is considered a 
special staff member of the Cheyenne U.S.O. 
Club, appointed to help the local churches 
minister to the soldiers and to serve as a 
sort of off-the-post pastor to the boys in serv- 
ice. He is responsible for the promotion of 
religious emphases, discussion clubs, church 
hospitality, worship, and vesper services, and 
personal work with the men. He states “Re- 
ligious work in the U.S.O. is a real ministry 
to real folks, much appreciated by ‘many of 
the boys and a wonderful and beautiful ex- 
perience to the staff member.” 


Dr. Shults has made a very definite con- 
tribution to the leadership education program 
of Montgomery County through promotion 
and planning.. Much of the credit for 
the unusually successful program of week- 
day religious education in Dayton is due to 
his sympathetic understanding and backing. 
Frank Shults makes friends easily. Many in 
the field of church work in Dayton and the 
state of Ohio will remember his helpfulness 
and wish him well in his new opportunity 
for spreading good will. 

* Dr. T. Basit Younc, who for the past 

twenty-one years has been in charge of 
the educational program of the New York 
State Council of Churches, recently resigned. 
He plans to leave the Council work on Jan- 
uary 31, and return to the Methodist pas- 
torate, in which work he spent the first 
fifteen years of his professional career. He 
expects to be assigned a pastorate in the 
Central New York Conference and continue 
to serve as volunteer conference director of 
religious education. 


Dr. Young, now titled as Director of Pro- 


gram for the New York State Council, has 
had many and varied responsibilities. One of 
his chief interests has been leadership educa- 
tion. Under his guidance the state has come 
to hold second place among all states in the 
number of leadership education credits given 
—several thousand each year. Each summer 
he directs a summer leadership school at 
Silver Lake which includes a_ laboratory 
school and special courses. He also teaches 
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What's Happening 


regularly at the Cornell University Summer 
School for Town and Country Ministers. 

Dr Young regularly tours the state each 
spring and fall, holding conferences of one 
type or another at centers all along the line. 
He has frequently taken outside leaders with 
him on these tours. He has been particularly 
successful in group counseling and in dis- 
covering young leadership and putting it to 
work. In recent years he has given much time 
to guiding the weekday movement in the 
state. 

“T. B.” has given tireless, faithful service 
to the State Council and is greatly loved 
by all who have worked with him. 


# Rev. Wits R. Forp, who has been for 

the last five’ years Executive Secretary of 
the United Churches of Scranton and Lacka- 
wanna County, Pennsylvainia, has recently 
been appointed secretary of the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Churches and Christian 
Education. Mr. Ford will take office on 
February 28, succeeding Dr. John Harms, 
who became Executive Secretary of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation on January first. 
Mr. Ford is a native of Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
a graduate of Boston University, and served 
in larger parish work in Maine before going 
to Scranton. 


* Tue Onto Commission on RELIGIOUS 

Epucation of the Disciples recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Herald Munroe 
as Director of Religious Education for the 
Disciples in Ohio. Mr. Munroe has been 
the pastor of High Street Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. He succeeds W. Elbert Starn, who 
has become minister of First Disciples 
Church, Fulton, Missouri. Mr. Munroe is a 
graduate of Bethany College and Yale Divin- 
ity School. 


* Miss ExizaBetH S. Hanson, for four 
years director of Weekly Church Schools 
and Director of Children’s Work for the Min- 
nesota Council of Religious. Education, is 
now a member of the staff of the First 
Methodist Church, Decatur, Illinois. 


* Dr. Cart B. Drake, prominent St. Paul 

church layman, has recently been elected 
treasurer of the Minnesota Council of Reli- 
gious Education. Dr. Drake succeeds Mr. 
F. Wigginton who was forced to resign on 
account of ill health. 


* Mr. Frep S. KepNey, member of St. 

Mark’s Cathedral (Episcopal), Minneapo- 
lis, and a member of the Finance Committee 
and Board of Trustees.of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil, recently died. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


* Tue Councits oF CHURCHES AND RELI- 

gious Education of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, sponsored an All-New 
England Conference on Weekday Church 
Schools and the United Field Approach at 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, New- 
ton Center, Massachusetts, on December 
29 and 30. Leaders included: Dr. Erwin 


L. Shaver, Director of Weekday Church 
Schools of the International Council; Dr. 
J. Quinter Miller, Associate General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council; and Dr. Adel- 
aide T. Case, Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


* Dr. ArTemMAs GoopwIN, pastor of the 

Roger Williams Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was recently elected 
president of the Rhode Island Council of 
Churches. A department of Evangelism and 
subcommittees on church news, young people, 
and service men were instituted in the recent 
annual business meeting. Mr. John D. David- 
son, a retired business man, is devoting a 
great deal of his time to the work of the 
Council, serving as Field Secretary and 
Treasurer. f 


* Tue MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH FEDERATION 

announces the organization of a Children’s 
Workers Council, which held its first city- 
wide meeting at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church early in December. 


* Rey. EvtswortH M. Smiru has recently 

been appointed by the Detroit Council 
of Churches as an emergency chaplain. He 
will divide his time between ministering to 
war workers and new population in Metro- 
politan Detroit and service among men and 
women in the armed forces in and around 
the city. Mr. Smith comes from the pastorate 
of the Third Presbyterian Church of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. He was formerly a field 
representative of the department of town and 
country work for the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 


Schedule of Annual Meetings 


International Council of Religious Education 
(There will be no meetings of the Profes- 

sional Advisory Sections this year.) 

Saturday and Sunday, February 6 and 7: 


Committee on Religious Education of Chil- 
dren. 


Sunday, February 7: Commission on Educa- 
tional Program. 


_Monday and Tuesday, February 8 and 9: 


Conference on “Christian Education Faces 
Wartime Needs.” The Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Youth will meet Mon- 
day afternoon and evening as a special 
seminar of the Conference for work on 
materials for meeting wartime needs. 


Monday, February 8, 12:30: Luncheon meet- 
ing in honor of new officers, including the 
new Council President. 


Tuesday, February 9, 7:30 P. M.: Committee 
on the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance; Joint Advisory Committee of the 
Sections with Section officers. 


Wednesday, February 10: Functional Educa- 
tional Committees; Committee on Finance; 
Committee on Constituent Membership; 
Board of Trustees; Commission on Educa- 
tional Program. 


Thursday, February 11: Forenoon: Commis- 
sion on Educational Program; Afternoon 
and evening: Meeting of the Council. 


Friday, February 12: Meeting of the Council. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The Battle Cry of China (Photographed 
by Rey Scott; previously reviewed as Ku 
Kan) Documentary. The story of China’s 
long fight against Japanese aggression, with 
scenes of combat, of air raids, of suffering, 
of resistance to defeat. . .. Remarkably vivid 
on-the-spot photography, not so clear techni- 
cally but more than compensating for that in 
the memorable picture it presents of a na- 
tion’s patient courage. M, Y 


The Boss of Big Town (Producers) 
John Litel, Florence Rice. Melodrama on 
gangster theme, this time a farmers’ market 
manager versus racketeers with “higher up” 
connections. . . . Slipshod in execution and 
in conception, with overdone climax and 
situations exaggerated almost to point of the 
ludicrous. Feeble. 


Cairo (MGM) Jeanette MacDonald, Ethel 
Waters, Robert Young. Comedy, elaborately 
set, with musical interludes and spy plot 
about foiling of nazi attempt to destroy 
Suez Canal. . . . Announces self as satire on 
previous spy plots, yet does not treat fantastic 
situations lightly enough to accomplish that, 
at the same time failing to achieve interest as 
suspense film. Mildly entertaining. M, Y 


Eyes of the Underworld (Univ.) Wendy 
Barrie, Lon Chaney, Richard Dix. Melo- 
drama. Police chief’s investigation of tire- 
theft ring leads him to city council and his 
own office. . . . Familiar police-versus-gangster 
theme, stiffly presented but action-filled for 
those who want no more. Routine. M 


The Falcon’s Brother (RKO) Tom Con- 
way, George Saunders. Melodrama. Since 
Saunders is quitting this detective series, 
plot has him killed foiling spy plot, with 
real life and stage brother taking over. .. . 
Familiar spy-plot devices, but more skillful 


than recent films in series. Fair spy melo- 
drama. M, Y 


George Washington Slept Here (War.) 
Jack Benny, Chas. Coburn, Percy Kilbride, 
Ann Sheridan. Comedy. Farcical woes of 
city dwellers in experiment to make home out 
of dilapidated farmhouse of questionable his- 
toric interest. . . . Avoiding excessive pro- 
fanity of stage production on which film is 
based, it is more enjoyable. Rather slow- 
moving, but fun throughout. M, Y, C 


Henry Aldrich, Editor (Par.) John 
Litel, Jimmy Lydon, Chas. Smith. Melo- 
drama. Henry writes phony news story for 
high school paper, gets involved in arson 
accusation. . . . Unlike popular radio series 
on which characters are based, film foregoes 
comedy for exaggerated melodrama, with 
ridiculous results. 


Here We Go Again (RKO) Edgar 
Bergen, Charlie McCarthy, Fibber McGee 
and Molly, Ray Noble and Band. Farce. 
Popular radio characters in series of non- 
sensical episodes set at elaborate mountain 
resort. . . . Static episodes that amount to 
little more than pictured wisecracks. Stilted, 
amateurish, but for those who like the 
comedians, probably fun. M, Y, C 

In the Rear of the Enemy (Artkino: 
Soviet film with English dialogue dubbed in). 
Drama. A Russian patrol makes way behind 
enemy lines, is marooned there, by supreme 
sacrifice engineers destruction of German gun 
post. ... Perhaps because it is first use of 
English dialogue dubbed in, seems’ less 
effective than when dialogue was in Russian. 
Straightforward, unpretentious film that 
seems actually to happen as you watch. 


3 


February, 1943 


It Comes Up Love (Univ.) Louise Alb- 
right, Donald O’Connor, Ian Hunter, Gloria 
Jean. Comedy. Brought up by strict grand- 
mother, girl is “converted” to swing and 
frivolity when she goes to live with father 
in city. . . . A good cast wasted on silly, 
artificial story set against elaborate back- 
ground. 


as 


THESE estimates are prepared by 
l Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 
Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
l (it is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 
Explanation of symbols preced- 
l ing certain titles: 
*—Outstanding for Family. 
l j—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
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Life Begins at 8:30 (Fox) Sara Allgood, 
Ida Lupino, Cornel Wilde, Monty Wooley. 
Drama about one-time famous actor, made 
worthless by drink, and his daughter whose 
life he makes miserable until circumstances 
lead him to “stand up.” . . . Despite theme, 
film is not depressing, containing many dis- 
cerningly comic scenes. Interest lies in 
characterization rather than action. Sensitive 
acting and direction. Rather long, but good. 


The Major and the Minor (Par.) 
Robert Benchley, Rita Johnson, Ray Milland, 
Ginger Rogers. Comedy. To make her few 
dollars stretch, young woman poses as 12- 
year-old to ride half fare home after un- 
successful try at career, with hilarious results. 
. . . Deception so stretches the credulity that 
it must be taken as fantasy. As such, how- 
ever, film is cleverly directed to provide 
spontaneous fun throughout. M, Y 


Mr. and Mrs. America (The March of 
Time) News review of first year of war as 
it was reflected in lives of ordinary citizens, 
pointing out material changes, etc. . . . More 
staged portions than in usual feature in 
series, but these carry conviction. Fairly 
interesting. M, Y 


The Navy Comes Through (RKO) Carl 
Esmond, Geo. Murphy, Pat O’Brien, Jane 
Wyatt. Melodrama. Heroic exploits of gun 
crew assigned to guard freighter carrying 
munitions to Europe. . . . Opportunities for 
heroics come so constantly and are seized so 
successfully the whole begins to take on 
nature of a dream. Events, however, manage 
to be exciting in themselves. M, 


Nightmare (Univ.) Diana Barrymore, 
Brian Donlevy, Gavin Muir. Melodrama. 
American gambler, down on luck, stumbles 
in London blackout on mysterious murder, is 
unwittingly set on nazi spy trail that leads to 
exciting adventures. . . . Made more care- 
fully than average spy melodrama we have 
been seeing of late, this starts out as ex- 
cellent suspense fare and ends up with at 
least half of that excellence. Fair ee 

’ 
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Palm Beach Story (Par.) Mary Astor, 
Claudette Colbert, Joel McCrea, Rudy Vallee. 
Comedy on adventures of wife who sets out 
for Florida to get divorce, concentrates in- 
stead on obtaining financial aid from million- 
aires for husband’s project. . . . Far less 
meat than in previous satires written and 
directed by Preston Sturges, this seems an- 
noyingly trivial—even silly—and_ over-ela- 
borate for present-day showing. Frequently 
unethical, sometimes risque, albeit cleverly 


handled. Over-frivolous. 


Random Harvest (MGM) Ronald Col- 
man, Philip Dorn, Greer Garson, Susan Pet- 
ers. Drama based on Hilton novel about am- 
nesia victim seeking key to lost years, led to 
blending of two lives by wife and doctor 
who know his secret but keep silence. . . . 
Element of mystery which kept novel from 
being entirely unbelievable lacking, film taxes 
credulity and is sketchy in the telling. Is 
sympathetically played, however, with many 
emotionally moving passages. 


: 


Road to Morocco (Par.) Bing Crosby, 
Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour. Farce as two 
shipwrecked wanderers trek through North 
African desert; a series of wisecracks, main- 
ly, that pokes fun at film itself and at movies 
in general. . . . Completely fantastic and 
ridiculous, in no wise to be taken seriously— 
in which spirit, it is good fun. M, Y, C 


Secrets of the Underground (Rep.) 
Virginia Grey, John Hubbard. Melodrama. 
Cops-versus spies theme with usual incredi- 
ble brutality, incredible exploits as cops 
scatter nazis. . . . Another cheap, routine 
film taking advantage of current events to 
make its mark. The same old thing. 


Seven Sweethearts (MGM) Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Heflin, Marsha Hunt, S. Z. 
Sakall. Comedy set in Dutch tulip festival 
in Michigan town, featuring romance in 
family of inn-keeper with seven marriagable 
daughters. . . . Somewhat stiltedly done and 
heading nowhere in particular, but neverthe- 
less pleasant, tuneful fare. M, Y, C 


Sin Town (Univ.) Constance Bennett, 
Ward Bond, Broderick Crawford, Patric 
Knowles. Melodrama. Battle of wits be- 
tween rival gamblers in boom oil town, with 
bystanders the losers in most of the en- 
counters. . . . Setting established with care, 
but in the end this is just another rather 
confused tale of financial vampires. General 
atmosphere unpleasant. M. 


Street of Chance (Par.) Burgess Mere- 
dith, Sheldon Leonard, Adeline De Walt Rey- 
nolds, Claire Trevor. Melodrama in which 
amnesia victim seeks to solve murder in 
which he finds he has been implicated during 
lapse in memory. . . . Starts out as good 
suspense fare, with convincing performance 
by Meredith, but degenerates into just an- 
other hasty, commonplace melodrama. M 


That Other Woman (Fox) Jas. Ellison, 
Virginia Gilmore, Alma Kruger. Comedy on 
oft-used theme: secretary manipulates things 
so boss will realize he has loved her all 
the time. . . . A trite plot handled in hur- 
ried, undistinguished manner. Superficial. M 


Tish (MGM) Marjorie Main, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, Zasu Pitts. Comedy. Adventurings of 
energetic spinster, trio, based on popular 
stories of some years ago. .. . Has occasional 
touches of discerning characterization, but 
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lacks subtlety and care in construction, be- 
coming at times mere noisy slapstick. Homey, 
warm-hearted but hurried comedy. M, Y 


The Traitor Within (Rep.) Don M. 
Barry, Geo. Cleveland, Jean Parker. Melo- 
drama. Political scandal revealed when truck 
driver discovers weaknesses of supposedly 
honest mayor. ... . Ends in unsavory, un- 


motivated mob scene. Exaggerated. 
Underground Agent (Col.) Frank Al- 
bertson, Bruce Bennett. Melodrama. More 


nazi spies, this time with telephone workers 
spotting their nefarious designs as they tap 
underground wires. .. . If spies were as omni- 
present and enterprising as these “B” films 
would indicate, none of us would be alive to 
see them. Routine, action-filled. M 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Religious 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Symphonies in Stone. A series of thir- 
teen subjects, each 11 minutes, 16 mm. 
Sound. $1.50. 

The films in this series provide detailed 
views of European cathedrals with helpful 
explanatory comment which usually includes 
interesting sidelights on their history. The 
beauty of the architecture and sculpture, 
hallowed by age and by the devotion of the 
builders, together with the worshipful music 
which accompanies the scenes, make the films 
appropriate for use in programs of medita- 
tion and inspiration as well as for purely 
cultural purposes. Suitable for all ages from 
intermediate up. 

The commentator for each film speaks with 
an English accent. In some cases it is quite 
decided, so that an audience may have dif- 
ficulty in catching all the words. It will be 
desirable for the leader to be prepared to 
explain such terms as “nave”, “chancel”, 


“choir” and “reredos” in advance of showing 

of these films. 

Content: EXxcELLENT; Technical Quality: 
Goop 


Following are brief descriptions of six of 
the units. 

Chartres Cathedral. Scenes show the ex- 
terior only and deal primarily with the my- 
riads of carved figures which adorn the por- 
tals and bays. Emphasizes the devotion of 
the people who stopped work to rebuild 
the cathedral after the original was burned 
seven hundred years ago. 

Westminster Abbey. Presents the vari- 
ous architectural features both exterior and 
interior (particularly flying buttresses and 
the vaulted roofing) and shows some of the 
many memorials to the great. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. Many interesting 
views of this great cathedral not usually 
seen by the traveler. Pictures of the many 
memorials to the military great add a mar- 
tial quality to the otherwise worshipful scene. 

Canterbury Cathedral. The opening 
scenes show the approach to the cathedral 
through the medieaval part of the interesting 
city of Canterbury. Subsequent scenes re- 
veal the intricate beauties of the cathedral 
itself, both inside and out. Emphasis is 
given to the martyrdom of Thomas 4 
Becket who while archbishop was murdered 
inside the cathedral. 
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Lincoln Cathedral. Part of the present 
cathedral was erected around the ruins of 
an older church built by the Normans, the 
outline of which can be clearly seen in the 
pictures of the great west front. The beau- 
tiful stained glass windows are emphasized, 
made in the 12th and 13th centuries with a 
skill that has since been lost. 

York Minster. The size and magnificance 
of this ancient cathedral are well suggested 
by the skillful photographing of both the 
exterior as well as the interior with its 
solemn and impressive nave, its rich and 
glorious windows, its spacious choir and 
beautiful altar. 


These films are available from the Reli- 
gious Film Association through your denom- 
inational book store. 


American Anniversary (20 min.) 16 
mm. Sound. Free. 

Produced by Paramount Pictures for Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to point 
up the values of the American system of free 
enterprise. The story, told in episodic form, 
depicts the life of Joe Karnak, an immigrant, 
who after a year in America is so happy he 
celebrates with an anniversary cake. His 
reasons for rejoicing increase with the years: 
he needs no labor permit—no one can tell 
him where he can or cannot work; he can 
stand in line at the polls ahead of his boss 
and vote as he pleases; he invents a machine 
and his company patents it in his name and 
pays him royalties; he is made the manager 
of his department, and leading citizens give 
a banquet in his honor. It might happen to 
anyone in America, but only in America, 
suggests the film, because of the system of 
free enterprise. 

The film’s chief value for church use will 
be in young people’s groups and in forums 
to promote discussion on the extent to which 
it represents a true picture of present day 
American life and the reasons why it does 
or does not. May also be used to promote 
consideration on what Christianity and free 
enterprise have in common and the points 
at which they may be in opposition. As a 
propaganda medium the film provides an 
interesting contrast with those produced by 
or expressing the views of organized labor, 
such as “United Action,” or “Millions of Us.” 
(For analysis of the latter two, see the 
Catalogue of Films of the Religious Film 
Association.) 

Distributed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Religious Education 
FEBRUARY 
1-4 Ohio Pastors’ 


bus. 
14 Inter-Racial Sunday. 


Convention, Coltm- 


16-18 Board of Education of The Metho- 
dist Church, Nashville. 

23-25 State-wide Pastors’ Convocation, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

23-25 Religious Education Field Council, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Marcu 


12 World Day of Prayer. 
23-24 State Convention, Missouri Council 
of Churches, Macon. 


These popular illustrated lectures 


by Dr. Albert E. Bailey 
now available on a rental basis 
WHAT'S WHO IN THE UNIVERSE ($7,50) 


A LENTEN MEDITATION WITH THE 
MASTERS OF ART ($6.00) 


THE ARTIST INTERPRETS CHRIST'S 
WAY ($6.00) 


Rental service includes manuscript and slides 
for complete program. Transportation charges 
are extra. Additional programs in preparation. 
Detailed descriptions will be sent on request. 
BUREAU OF VISUAL AIDS 


1505 Race Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


$3.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~Hanager- 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28 St 


New Yorx, NY. 


Woes gift helps a noteworthy 
organization to carry on reli- 
gious and charitable work. Under 
our plan you secure an annual 
income for life, yielding up to 7% 
according to your age. 

Gift Annuity Agreements are 
issued under authority of the 
New York State Insurance Dep'’t. 

Learn today about this two- 

fold benefit. An invest- 
ment that is safe, de- 
<\ pendable and regular. 


SALVATION ARMY 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


] 130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 1 
| Please send me your Annuity Folder tel‘ing 
about the plan combining a gift with a life | 


income. I 

J WAM cen ccsenceccccccssccaccnsusaescocecengeneveninpancconsesese we 
ADDRES 4..0:5cccncccnsccaisdesqssencancccsdevesancovapacunte dance 1 
DATE, OF. BUR TR a. occictcnce<esecarsedemecmneetanvean wessenees . 
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Focus on Learning. Motion Pictures in 
the School. By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. 172 p. $2.00. 


This book is the directors’ report of the 
Motion Picture Project conducted under the 
auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The safe, portable 16 mm. projector 
and the 400 foot reel requiring only 15 to 
18 minutes, make motion pictures practi- 
cable for schools. Differences in criteria for 
motion pictures used for entertainment pur- 
poses only and those for education are help- 
fully discussed. The important question now 
is not “Shall motion pictures be used in 
the schools?”—that question seems settled in 
the affirmative—but, “How shall they be 
used?” 


Functions of the textbook and lecture and 
of the motion picture are sharply differen- 
tiated and their relationships shown. Too 
often, books and lectures become “a sum- 
mary of basic data” and the listener is ex- 
pected to grasp and understand the inter- 
pretation of data with which he has had no 
experience. The functions of motion pic- 
tures are given as threefold: to show what 
something looks like; to show how some- 
thing works or is done; to show how some- 
thing happens. Present emphasis is being 
placed on the latter purpose with attention 
to viewing processes in terms of “human and 
social relationships and their application to 
everyday life.” 

_The question of when, why and what mo- 
tion pictures may be used in large audi- 
torium groups and, on the other hand, with 
smaller class groups, will be of special in- 
terest to church workers. Another section 
especially pertinent is that of the “bridge- 
heads” of interest; that is, what elements in 
a motion picture make it of special interest 
to boys and girls. Such factors as age, sex, 
cultural status, previous experience and sense 
of values are illuminatingly discussed. Two 
other helpful chapters for Christian educa- 
tors deal with the use of films in the cur- 
riculum and practical procedures for teachers. 
The motion picture has rich potentialities 
for concept building, development of critical 
thinking and attitude formation, but whether 
or not those potentialities are achieved de- 
pends upon the teaching use of the film. 
The need to evaluate pictures in terms of 
whether or not the film will serve a given 
purpose in a given unit with a particular 
group is emphasized. 

This book will help to give fundamental 
viewpoints and background in regard to the 
educational use of motion pictures. If used 
along with materials which the International 
Council is preparing to meet the special needs 
of church leaders, and with the Catalog of 
Films from the Religious Film Association, 
it should do much to: further the effective 
use of motion pictures in the cause of Chris- 
tian education. : 

M. L. P. 


Personality and Character Building. 
By Robert Stewart McElhinney and Henry 


February, 1943 


New Books 


Lester Smith. Winona Lake, Indiana, Light 
and Life Press, 1942. 345 p. $2.00. 


This book is in three parts: (1) The Pres- 
ent Situation in Character Education; (II) 
Fundamentals in Character Education and 
(JIT) Ways and Means of Personality and 
Character Building. “Personality is the 
whole man”; character “one’s attitudes and 
responses toward morality.” The latter is 
but one, although an important aspect of 
personality. The authors believe that edu- 
cation for both these objectives is impor- 
tant and practically possible. They do not 
subscribe to any one school of character 
education. They would make use of many ap- 
proaches. There is a discussion of the for- 
mal direct method, the informal direct method 
and the indirect method—all of which have 
their place. The teacher’s personality is a 
first prerequisite. His methods are scarcely 
less so. 


The book is thorough and practical, al- 
though one might wish for more concrete 
materials. One chapter is given to illustra- 
tions of method. The more recent scientific 
studies in character education are referred 
to but without much enthusiasm. The ap- 
proach to method is eclectic and, we may 
add, sensible. Considerable emphasis is laid 
upon the trait approach although there is 
no agreement as to which list of traits is 
most acceptable. The reviewer finds little 
reference to the setting of the “healthy 
school in a sick society” and the problems 
involved in sinful adults trying to teach 
children a way of life more pure than that 
of the actual teacher, and the environing 
social and political organization with which 
the school and its children are “bound in 
the bundle of life.” 

Es laSs 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangeli- 
cal Churches, with Definitions of Church 
Terms and Usages. By Thomas Albert Staf- 
ford. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. 
176 p. $2.00. 


With scores of cuts illustrating a great 
number of symbols and interior views of 
churches, and twelve chapters of text writ- 
ten with clarity and sympathetic understand- 
ing, this book will be a fine instrument for 
work and teaching, and a treasure house of 
rich value for church members, teachers and 
ministers It will help to overcome a vast 
weight of religious illiteracy that encumbers 
the work of churches which Dr. Stafford 
classifies as “evangelical” and for whom he 
writes. This religious illiteracy is evidenced 
in those who glow all over and remove their 
hats when a national flag passes by, but 
are utterly unmoved at the sight of the sym- 
bol of the Son of God and the Life Ever- 
lasting. “A picture is worth a thousand 
words,” says the skillful teacher. There are 
entichments in the Christian faith that even 
pictures cannot represent. Symbols recall 
to our consciousness truths and experiences 
that neither words nor pictures can describe. 


Chapter II, entitled “The Restoration of 
Forms and Symbols,” will help us recover 
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many values which in periods of unintelli- 
gent fanaticism have been destroyed and lost 
to so many of the so-called “evangelical 
churches.” The close relation of symbolism 
to architecture is clearly indicated and there 
is a plea that architects selected for church 
work have the Christian spirit and an in- 
telligent respect for Christian tradition. Let 
us hope this book will help some churches 
to cover up the pagen symbolism that may 
still be found in some buildings dedicated to 
the worship of the Christians’ God. The 
chapter on Teaching Christian Symbolism 
should help pastors and teachers to open a 
great world of reality to those whom they 
prepare for active church membership and 
whom they lead into areas of richer Chris- 
tian life. Here again, a symbol planted in 
the memory may be worth many, many 
words. 


Much careful and devoted study over a 
long term of years has resulted in Dr. Staf- 
ford’s excellent work. The author has, in the 
course of his work as the executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Pensions of the Meth- 
odist Church, spoken in Protestant churches 
from Maine to California for more than 20 
years. He well knows the need of a better 
churchmanship. 


E. M. CONOVER 


God in Our Public Schools. By W. S. 
Fleming. Pittsburgh, National Reform As- 
sociation, 209 Ninth Street, 1942. 246 p. $1.50 
postpaid. 

The thesis of this book is that every 
American child has the right to religious 
education and that, since one-half of our 
children do not receive such instruction, the 
state must provide it in our public schools. 
The schools make the nation; our early 
public schools were religious, but have be- 
come secularized; various substitutes have 
been tried; our legal statutes, decisions and 
customs make it possible and desirable to 
teach religion in our public schools; Chris- 
tian teachers are essential to the success 
of such a program. 


He opposes weekday religious education 
on released time as utterly inadequate, paro- 
chial schools because only one third of our 
children attend them, an “outline of ma- 
terials” prepared by Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics jointly as “basically wrong” be- 
cause the teaching and therefore the prepara- 
tion of materials should be in the hands of 
the public school teachers and “mere” Bible 
reading in the schools as a very weak pro- 
cedure. 


With many of the writer’s propositions and 
premises there will be agreement; but with 
his proposals decidedly less. The best con- 
tribution of the book is found in his as- 
sembling of statements regarding the laws 
and court decisions on the questions dis- 
cussed. He is vigorous in standing for the 
right of every child to have his religious 
heritage. For calling our attention to this 
we are indebted to him, even though we 
may not accept his specific proposals. 

ESL; Ss; 
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The Problems of Lasting Peace. By 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1942. 
295 p. $2.00. 


Part I presents the “seven dynamic forces” 
in human life and society which make for 
peace and war, and then interprets succes- 
sive major periods of history to point out 
the operation of these forces. The forces 
are: ideologies, economic pressures, national- 
ism, militarism, imperialism, the complexes 
of fear, hate, and revenge, the will to peace. 
“The history of peace and war is largely a 
recitation of the operation of these forces 
and the failures of men to comprehend and 
control them.” (p. 11) 

Part II interprets World War I and the 
succeeding twenty years, showing the op- 
eration of these forces in conflict with one an- 
other producing a period of unprecedented 
confusion and revolution. Finally the war- 
making forces gained the ascendency over 
the widespread desire for and will to peace 
and World War II broke out. 


Part III applies the generalizations which 
experience dictates with respect to these 
dynamic forces to the task of achieving a 
lasting peace at the close of the present war. 
On the whole, while the authors do not 
justify a return to the pre-war status quo, 
politically and economically, they visualize a 
less revolutionary post-war order than do 
most of the pronouncements made by church- 
men. There is sound, common sense dealing 
with the seven dynamic forces as they will 
operate in the peace settlement. An economy 
of “free enterprise” should be insured with 
trade barriers equalized, the burden of arma- 
ments drastically reduced and international- 
ized, and imperialism limited. The peace 
must look to the restoration of the defeated 
peoples to nationhood and economic solvency. 
“We can have peace or we can have revenge, 
but we cannot have both.” 

H. C. M. 


Psychology of Adolescence. By Luella 
Cole. Revised Edition. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1942. 660 p. $3.25. 


This revised edition takes into account 
the newer developments in the understand- 
ing of adolescents. In the introduction, prob- 
lems of adolescence are discussed. The main 
body of the book is divided into five sections, 
namely, “Physical Development,” “Emotion- 
al. Development,” “Social Development,” 
“Moral Development,” and “Intellectual De- 
velopment.” 


The book is not written for the imma- 
ture reader. College students and those who 
have developed some skill in technical read- 
ing will find this volume most helpful. One 
cannot read this book without having a new 
appreciation of the factors that influence 
the adolescent. The author points out that 
the school should be as concerned about the 
emotional growth of its pupils as it is about 
their educational achievements. 

R. R. P. 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists and Ideal- 
ists. Six English Contributors to American 
Thought and Action. By Francis John McCon- 
nell. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1942. 184 p. $1.50. . 

This book contains the 1942 course of 
lectures in the Drew Lectureship in Biogra- 
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phy. Six English contributors to American 
thought are considered: James Oglethorpe, 
John Wesley, George Whitefield, Thomas 
Paine, George Berkeley, and William Wil- 
berforce. These lectures make interesting 
reading, not only because of the interpreta- 
tions, but because they are also good exam- 
ples of the simple and direct style for which 
Dr. McConnell is noted. The lectures presup- 
pose considerable biographical knowledge of 
the men considered if the reader is to get a 
clear portrait, but they should be of special 
interest to those who are interested in the 
foundations of our democracy and of our 
religious and social institutions. 
HH. J.-S: 


Six Kings of the American Pulpit. 
By Clarence Edward Macartney. 
phia, Westminster Press, 1942. 210 p. $1.50. 


The great days of pupit oratory are seem- 
ingly past, but it is still thrilling to read 
of the effect on audiences of the spellbinders 
of the recent past. George Whitefield, Mat- 
thew Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Phil- 
lips Brooks, T. DeWitt Talmage, and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan—each distinctly dif- 
ferent from the others—are the preachers 
discussed. There are brief biographical 
sketches, illustrations of the effect produced 
by famous sermons, and analyses of one or 
more addresses of each man to show his style. 
The book makes very interesting reading for 
preachers and “sermon tasters” as well as 
for all those who like to feel the glow of 
great personalities. 

L. W. 


A Basis for the Peace to Come. By 
Francis J. McConnell, et al. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 152 p. $1.00. 


These 1942 Merrick-McDowell Lectures by 
Francis J. McConnell, John Foster Dulles, 
William Paton, Leo Pasvolsky, Hu Shih, 
and C. J. Hambro, are among the best con- 
tributions to date on the subject of a just 
and durable peace. Each writer is a widely 
known authority and each deals with a sub- 
ject in which he is highly competent. It is 
heartening to know that such constructive 
thinking is being done before the problems 
of post-war reconstruction are upon us. 
This book is excellent for one who wishes a 
comprehensive view of what is needed if 
we are to build for peace. Especially note- 
worthy is Pasvolsky’s analysis of the eco- 
nomic causes of the present war and the eco- 
nomic requirements for a peaceful world. 

H. J. Ss. 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. New York, 
Macmillan, 1942. 169 p. $1.75. 

The Eakins have colloborated very ef- 
fectively to produce a story-studded book 
aimed at helping parents answer children’s 
questions about God, Jesus, prayer, death, 
the underprivileged, other races, and other 
topics in a sound Christian manner. Church 
school teachers and others interested in the 
spiritual development of children will also 
find this volume extremely helpful for put- 
ting their own beliefs into words, as well 
as in suggesting concepts meaningful for 
children of various ages. The host of real- 
life stories from Mrs. Eakin’s actual exper- 
iences woven into a unified whole with 
Mr. Eakin’s down-to-earth theology provide 


Philadel- - 


stimulating reading and a convincing pre- 
sentation of the satisfaction to be found in 
teaching children to reach out toward the 
good. 

M. T. 


Recreation and Delinquency. A Study 
of Five Selected Chicago Communities. By 
Ernest W. Burgess, Ethel Shanas, and others. 
Chicago, Chicago Recreation Commission, 
1942. 284 p. $1.50. 

A study of the ‘recreational activities of 
23,000 boys and girls, ages ten to seventeen, 
in five Chicago neighborhoods. Four of these 
communities had delinquency rates above 
and one below the average for the city. An 
effort was made to determine the relationship 
between recreation and juvenile delinquency. 
Among its chief findings are the following: 
delinquents do not take part in supervised 
recreation in as large proportions as non- 
delinquents; delinquents attend the movies 
more often than non-delinquents; participa- 
tion in supervised recreation reduces juvenile 
delinquency. 

oO. M. 

Achieving Results in Church Finance. 
By Boyd M. McKeown. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 151 p. $.60. 

The author, well known in the field of 
Christian stewardship, presents a strong all- 
year-round program of finance for the local 
church. This book can be used profitably 
by laymen and pastor alike either in indi- 
vidual study or group discussion. It is 
written for churches of all denominations. Its 
four sections are set forth succinctly, and 
logically: Basis of the Program; Personnel 
Responsible for the Program; Conten of 


‘the Program; A Workable Program for the 


Local Church. The place of the laymen in 


the total financial program of the church is” 


well presented. 
PICs 


Volunteers for Family Service. New 
York, Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1942. 92-p. $.65. 


Fifty-two member agencies of the Family 
Welfare Association contributed the data for 
this important booklet on the recruiting, 
training and supervision of volunteers in 
social service. It is important because volun- 
teers do more than perform needed services. 
They, if they are fully informed with a social 
philosophy and knowledge of the program 
of the agency, become interpreters to the 


community. This study is valuable for all - 


agency workers and for church leaders who 
are interested in social welfare agencies. 
H. J. S. 


Sex Education in High Schools. By 
John Newton Baker. New York, Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1942. 155 p. $2.00. 


This study reveals that there is in our 
high schools a basic need for sex education 
and a corresponding lack of adequate 
teaching. The author points out that sex 
education is a matter of psychology rather 
than solely of anatomy or physiology or 
pathology. Furthermore sex education is 
bound up with character education. The 
material is written primarily for high school 
administrators and teachers. However, 
leaders in religious education will find many 
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helpful suggestions, especially in the chap- 
ters, “The Scene Today” and “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” 

R. R. P. 


A Growing Person. By Frances Cole 
McLester. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 160 p. $.60. 


A simple, introductory course in psychol- 
ogy with particular reference to moral and 
religious growth. The earlier chapters deal 
with native equipment, the “wants,” the feel- 
ings, and individual differences. Then a 
chapter is given to each period of life, baby- 
hood, pre-school, childhood, early adoles- 
cence, later adolescence, and adulthood. Fre- 
quent examples make the treatment concrete 
and easily understood. 

H.C. M. 


Minority Peoples in a Nation at War. 
The Annals of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. September 1942. 
Edited by Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia, 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 276 p. $2.00. 


This issue of the Annals is devoted to 
articles on the problems of American minor- 
ity peoples in relation to the second World 
War. There is a special section on The 
Negro and the War, but other minorities, of 
alien: origin, are also given attention. The 
reasons for the editors’ arranging for this 
issue are stated as follows: . . . “because 
minority divergencies require special con- 
sideration in the interest of unity of effort 
in prosecuting the war and because of the 
popular unthinking tendency to employ and 
condone unnecessary repressive measures 
against minorities under the stress of severe 
national crisis.” 


‘Our Eternal Contemporary. A Study of 
the Present-Day Significance of Jesus. By 
Walter Marshall Horton. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 180 p. $2.00. 


Hailing the end in America of the “mora- 
torium on Christology” and calling for the 
abandonment of Ritschlianism, Dr. Horton 
deals in a most helpful manner with the 
doctrine of the person of Christ. The insights 
of the Scriptures and of the creeds concern- 
ing Jesus Christ are discussed for their 
eternal significance, beyond the power of his- 
torical criticism to add or detract. For a 
clear presentation of the religious experiences 
and insights which seem beyond reason and 
logic, this is a worthwhile book, marred only 
occasionally by assumptions which seem un- 
warranted. It should be helpful to ministers 
and thoughtful lay persons. 


Jesus. In the Light of History. By 
A. T. Olmstead. New York, Scribner’s, 1942. 
317 p.* $2.75. 


A new book on the life and teachings of 
Jesus written by the Professor of Oriental 
History of the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In the light of much re- 
cent biblical research, some results of which 
are here published for the first time, the 
author presents a vivid account of the life of 
Jesus, as only a competent historian of 
antiquity could portray it. 


Testament of Faith. An Anthology of 
Current Spiritual Poetry. New York, Har- 
binger House, 1942. 222 p. $2.50. 


February, 1943 


The first of a projected series of volumes 
giving voice to the poetic aspirations, not of 
skilled poets, but of many ordinary men and 
women. While a few of the poems have 
merit, the standard of verse, as might be 
expected, is not high, either in content or in 
form of expression. 


The Man of the Hour. By Winifred 
Kirkland. New York, Macmillan, 1942. 
171 p. $1.75. 


A new life of Christ combining imaginative 
insight with literary charm. As the author’s 
earlier Portrait of a Carpenter interprets the 
childhood and youth of Jesus, the present 
volume gives major attention to his public 
ministry. 


Christian Teachings for Personal 
Living. By John Calvin Slemp. Philadel- 
phia, Judson Press, 1942. 96 p. $.35, paper; 
$.50 board. 


This-book is in the series “Foundational 
Studies in Christianity.” It is designed for 
use (1) as an elective in young adult and 
young people’s church-school classes, (2) as 
a guide for discussion in young adult and 
young people’s societies, and (3) as a 
standard textbook in leadership education 
courses. 


Have You Met Yourself? A Psycholog- 
ical Introduction. By Helen Fairbairn South- 
ard. New York, Womans Press, 1942. 48 p. 
$.20. 

A brief and simply written discussion of 
certain basic principles of psychology. 
Should serve to arouse interest in the study 
of one’s own mental hygiene. Well selected 
bibliography indicates available reading on 
guidance. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 


American Universities. 1941-1942, (Num- 
ber 9) Edited by Edward A. Henry. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 128 p. 


$2.50. 

Annual report covering references to 
theses “from every institution in the United 
States and Canada known to be accepting 
doctoral dissertations of a research nature.” 


On Guard. By Joseph R. Sizoo. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1942. $1.00. 


Short, thoughtful readings for every day in 
the year, written by a noted minister. Suit- 
able for service men and chaplains as well 
as for those at home. 


Books Received 


*AmerICAN Necrores. A Handbook, by 
Edwin R. Embree. John Day Company. $1.00. 

{CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS FOR PERSONAL 
Livinec, by John Calvin Slemp. Judson Press. 
$.35. 

*Dr. RupotF Botiinc Teuster. An Ad- 
venture in Christianity, by Howard Chandler 
Robbins and George K. MacNaught. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

*Finpinc Your Way IN Lire, edited by 
Sidney A. Weston. Association Press. $1.50. 

For Victorious Livinc, by Alva J. Brasted. 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union. $1.25. 
A devotional booklet for “Men of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps” by a 
chaplain now on active duty. 

jHave You Mer Yoursetr? A Psycholog- 


* To be reviewed. 
7 Reviewed in this issue. 
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ical Introduction, by Helen Fairbairn South- 
ard. Womans Press. $.20 

*In WarTIME AND AFTER. Summary of 
Proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Conference 
of the Association of Secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America, edited by Paul M. Limbert. Asso- 
ciation Press. $2.00. 

*JoHn BIpwELL. PRINCE OF CALIFORNIA 
Pioneers, by Rockwell D. Hunt. Caxton 
Printers. $3.50. 

Tue Meaninc or FairH. THE MEANING 
or PrayeR. THE MEANING OF SERVICE. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Association Press. 
$1.00 each. These modern religious classics 
in new, inexpensive editions. They are also 
available now ina single volume at $2.50. 

*MenTAL HEALTH IN COLLEGE, by Clem- 
ents C. Fry. Commonwealth Fund. $2.00. 

*NATHANIEL WILLIAM TayLor 1786-1858. 
A Connecticut Liperat, by Sidney Earl 
Mead. University of Chicago Press. . $2.50. 

Tue Nazi Curist, by Eugene S. Tanner. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Eugene S. Tanner, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. $1.50. 

*On Guarpb, by Joseph R. Sizoo. 
millan Company. $1.00. 

*PersonaL Reicion, by Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

*PrayeR Poems, compiled by O. V. and 
Helen Armstrong. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1.75. 

*PREACHING FROM THE PROPHETS, by 
Kyle M. Yates. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Rations 100 Days. New York, Christian 
Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities, 297 Fourth Avenue. $.10. Medita- 
tions for 100 days from current devotional 
booklets of nine denominations. Pocket-size 
for use by men and women in the service and 
for civilians as well. 

Tue RELATION OF CERTAIN ANOMALIES OF 
VIsION AND LaTERAL DOMINANCE TO READING 
DisaBiLity, by Philip W. Johnston. Mono- 
graph, Vol. VII, No. 2. (Serial No. 32.) 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council. $1.50. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE GREATEST SERMONS 
Ever PREACHED, edited by Alexander Cairns. 
New York, Michael Gore, 1650 Broadway.- 
$.50. Excerpts in a paper-covered pamphlet 
from great sermons of all times, but chiefly 
of the modern period. 

*Some ASPECTS OF THE EFFECT OF THE 
DominaNT AMERICAN CULTURE UPON CHIL- 
DREN OF ITALIAN-BORN PARENTs, by Joseph 
Wilfrid Tait. Contributions to Education, 
No. 866. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $1.60. 

TARBELL’s TEACHERS’ GuipE, by Martha 
Tarbell. 1943. Fleming H. Revell. $2.00. 

*Tue TREE OF Lire, edited by Ruth Smith. 
Viking Press. $3.50. 

* VOLUNTEERS FOR Famity Service. Family 
Welfare Association of America. $.65. 

*Watter RauscHENBUSCH, by Dores Rob- 
inson Sharpe. Macmillan Company. $2.75. 


Mac- 


Lists of graded curriculum and gen- 
eral program materials appear quarterly 
in the Journal. The next group will 
appear in the March number. 
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The Journal This Month 


EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE the editors 
like to have a potpourri Journal, with 
something for every taste. This is such 
a number. 

Do you have charge of young 
people? Then you will want first to 
read “Sharing Backgrounds” and “Fed- 
erate the Young People.” Are you in- 
terested in weekday schools? Then 
“Volunteer Teachers for Weekday 
Schools” and “Reaching Unchurched 
Children” will merit your first atten- 
tion. Do you try to get adults to study ? 
See what happens in “ ‘Learning for 
Life’ Schools” and “Our Married 
Couple’s Group.” If you teach — no 
matter what age— you will want to 
read the very stimulating article on 
“Group-Research.” Also, “To See Is to 
Believe” shows how new teaching meth- 
ods can be effectively introduced. If 
you have a home, or if you have a 
class of young children, you will enjoy 
“Christian Homes in War Time.” If 
you work in a church that offends your 
aesthetic sense, read “The Rural 
Church Beautiful” and look around to 
see what you can do. And if you want 
to know what’s going on in the United 
Advance and get some ideas for your 
own work, don’t miss the short ac- 
counts of what has been happening. 

Of course no one article is of exclu- 
sive use to any one type of Worker. 
Pastors and superintendents will want 
to read them all. How many interests 
have you? How many did you read? 


Christian Symbols 


THE INCREASING USE of symbolism 
among Protestant churches is men- 
tioned in several places in this issue. 
The article, “The Rural Church Beauti- 
ful” indicates the need felt by church 
people for a beautiful and meaningful 
setting for worship. In the book review 
section a recent book on symbolism is 
reviewed. 

On the frontispiece, page two, is a 
reproduction of a beautiful example of 
artistic interpretation of Christian 
meanings from a far distant land. This 
is taken from a very interesting book, 
Christian Symbols in a World Com- 
munity, by Professor Daniel C. Flem- 
ing. It contains 222 illustrations of 
symbols from Christian groups all over 
the world. This beautiful book was 
published at cost price, $2.00, by the 
Friendship Press, and should be widely 
used. It is especially appropriate dur- 
ing the Lenten season in connection 
with study of Christian sacraments and 
the world-wide Christian fellowship. 
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When Children Listen 


Ir seEMS that youngsters sometimes 
listen to radio broadcasts of prayers as 
well as of blood and thunder stories. 
The Mutual Broadcasting Company re- 
ports a six-year-old Barbara of Brook- 
lyn who insists that everyone be quiet 
at 6:00 o’clock each evening while she 
listens to the “Minute of Prayer.” Bar- 


» 


Finally 


bara explained, “The prayer makes me — 
feel kind and wanna do what’s right. — 
If everybody felt kind” the little phi- 
losopher continued, “maybe ,there’d — 


been no war.” 


Another story is told of a child who | 


tried unsuccessfully to tune in on a 


religious service, and finally gave it up, - 
saying, “I can’t find anything except — 


silent prayer.” 


Where Honor Is Due 


HE’s IN THE 
ARMY Now — but 
he does not let that 
cramp his style as 
a leader of young 
adults. 

Corporal Joseph 
T. White of the 
Army Air Corps 
might have rested 
upon his laurels Joseph T. White 
when he joined the Army after making 
his phenomenal record with young 
adults at Mt. Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, Washington, D.C.; but he 
hasn’t let Army life interfere with his 
church work. At Gulfport, Mississip- 
pi, near Keesler Field, where he had a 
full-time job training for the Air Corps 
and serving as assistant to the chaplain, 
he went right on working with young 
adults and acted as dean of a five- 
week community school for Christian 
living. 

Mr. M. Leo Rippy, adult-work di- 
rector for the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, says that White did an outstand- 
ing piece of work at Mt. Vernon Place 
Church. Under his leadership young 
adults of that church organized a facul- 
ty of big-name specialists in the na- 
tion’s capital, set up a school of Chris- 
tian living for young adults, and at- 
tracted an enrollment of more than five 
hundred. This article is too brief to 
give details about the school and the 
methods White used in making it a 
success. Needless to say, it is an on- 
going project in wartime while Cor- 
poral White goes on to new fields to 
do work among the age-group to which 
he belongs. 

White will be thirty-one this Febru- 
ary. He is six feet two, weighs two 
hundred pounds, and so far is unmar- 
ried. Note that infectious smile. Is it 


one of the secrets of his organizing 
ability ? 
A close friend in Washington, where 


Mr. White was in business before en- 


listing, says of him: 

“Mr. White is an intelligent, attrac- 
tive young man who ‘wins friends and 
influences people’ without apparently 
trying. He’s a natural-born organizer 
and leader, yet keeps himself in the 


background and works through others _ 


to accomplish for others what he wants 
done. While he works hard himself, 
he never gives the impression of work- 
ing hard. He’s always calm, cool, col- 


lected, and ‘making his head save his © 


heels.’ You might even think he was 


a bit lazy if you didn’t know what a — 


go-getter he was and how much he ac- 
complishes in these war-jittery days 
when a lot of people just ‘jitter. He’s 
a Virginian by birth and proud of it, 
has a soft-spoken Southern accent, and 
is a thoroughly likable fellow.” 

What will White do after the war 
is over? Let his Washington friend 
speak again: 

“He'll go right on doing his lay- 
man’s job of local church leadership 
in young-adult activities. He’ll spend 
much of his spare time on weekends 
and evenings organizing, and helping 
others organize, and carry on projects 
and programs that fit young-adult 
problems and interests in the postwar 


period. He'll not only help with the — 


work; but he’ll be in on the good times, 
too, because he likes people and enjoys 
social get-togethers.” 

In the meantime, with the war going 
on, you need not be surprised to hear 
that Corporal (perhaps, by now, Ser- 
geant or Lieutenant) White has set up 
a school for Christian living for young- 
adults in North Africa or the Solomon 
Islands or wherever else he may be 
sent by Uncle Sam. 
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